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INTRODUCTION. 

THE  following  fairy  tales  were  collected  chiefly  from 
the  natives  of  a  small  village  on  the  N.E.  coast  of 
Papua.  I  have  known  these  people  for  nine  years, 
and  for  part  of  that  time  lived  alone  amongst  them 
in  a  little  mission  bungalow. 

Sometimes  when  seated  on  the  verandah,  with  a 
group  of  children  around  me,  I  would  entice  an  old 
woman  to  narrate  for  our  amusement  some  such  story 
as  the  adventures  of  the  Turtle  and  the  Wallaby,  or 
the  cruel  fate  which  befell  the  child  left  to  the  care  of 
the  Talking  Bananas. 

Nothing  loth,  the  old  crone  would  patter  out  the 
tale  which  she  had  heard  from  her  grandmother,  who 
in  turn  had  learnt  it  at  some  greybeard's  knee.  There 
was  generally  a  little  incantation  or  magic  verse  in 
each  story,  and  this  was  invariably  chanted  to  an  air 
which  one  might  call  the  fairy  tale  motif,  for  it 
appeared  with  great  regularity,  linked  however  to 
very  diverse  words. 

In  the  village  at  night,  when  the  "moon  was 
dead,"  young  married  couples  sitting  in  the  dark 
would  tell  these  stories  turn  and  turn  about  to  each 
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other ;  some  village  dogara  (elder)  would  have  a 
group  listening  intently  to  his  tale  told  over  a  smok- 
ing fire  lit  in  the  open  ;  and  in  the  men's  club-house 
reclining  forms  would  woo  sleep  to  the  sound  of  still 
another  of  these  folk-tales  recounted  by  a  more 
wakeful  one  of  their  number. 

But,  as  amongst  the  primitive  tribes  of  Papua  no 
written  record  whatever  exists  of  these  ancient  stories, 
it  was  thought  well  to  preserve  in  a  more  lasting  form 
some  at  least  of  the  vanishing  store,  for  the  older 
generation  is  fast  dying  out,  and  the  young  folk,  now 
in  touch  with  the  white  man,  cannot  be  expected  to 
treasure  the  old  lore  as  did  their  fathers. 

So  natives  who  heard  there  was  a  white  woman 
who  would  give  tobacco  for  "  Virarautua"  (folk-lore) 
came  in  companies,  and  seated  on  the  ground  before 
me  told  at  length  and  with  much  repetition  the  tales 
which  follow.  If  their  memory  failed  them  on  any 
point,  or  I  wished  for  further  elucidation,  the  narrator 
referred  the  disputed  matter  to  some  patriarch,  who 
settled  it  dogmatically  for  us. 

The  tales  exhibit  to  a  marvellous  degree  the  Papuan 
outlook  upon  life.  What  could  be  more  characteristic 
of  the  native  temperament  than  the  action  taken  by 
Kakukaku  and  Taureboga  when  their  sister  Rekota's 
slighting  remarks  were  repeated  to  them  ?  No  self- 
respecting  Papuan  would  think  it  worth  while  to 
survive  the  insult.  Hence  their  self-immolation. 

Sorcerers  and  witches,  who  play  so  great  a  part  in 
the  stories,  are  a  very  real  feature  in  Papuan  life 
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to-day.  I  have  met  many  in  different  villages,  and 
claim  several  as  my  friends.  No  doubt  some  years 
ago  they  would  have  been  dealt  with  summarily  by 
infuriated  villagers,  but  now  the  law  is  feared,  the 
witch  is  propitiated  by  gifts  of  food.  All  deaths, 
however,  save  those  due  to  accident,  are  laid  to  her 
charge,  and  quite  an  ordinary  remark  on  hearing  of 
a  death  is  "Who  killed  him  ?"  meaning  which  witch  ? 
Cannibalism,  too,  is  another  important  feature. 
This  practice  is  still  indulged  in  by  tribes  out  of 
reach  of  the  Government,  and  there  are  many  of  the 
coastal  tribes  who,  having  had  to  relinquish  the  habit, 
still  sigh  for  the  good  old  days  '  when  there  was 
plenty  to  eat."  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that 
many  of  the  stories  deal  with  cannibal  practices. 
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THE  TWO  LIZARDS, 

•  '    •,;,,•!>.' 

•  i    ' 

IN  the  old  days  there  lived  two  lizards,  Wtbubu  and 
Nagari.  Webubu  was  plain"  of -speech,  and  moreover 
was  unable  to  cry  aloud,  but'' Nagari,  by  stretching 
his  long  neck,  could  produce  a  sweet  low  sound, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  whistle. 

Nagari  longed  for  companions,  so  he  stretched  his 
neck,  and  cried,  "  U-u-u-u-u."  Then  many  women, 
hearing  the  sweet  sound,  flocked  to  where  Nagari  sat, 
and  listened  to  his  music.  This -pleased  Nagari,  and 
he  continued  to  sound  his  long  note.  "  U-u-u-u-u," 
he  sang,  and  the  women  sat  so  still,  one  might  have 
thought  them  dead  or  sleeping.  (Thou  hast  asked 
for  a  tale,  and  I  am  telling  it.) 

Webubu,  on  the  contrary,  had  no  one  to  cheer 
him  in  his  loneliness.  '  What  can  I  do,"  he  said, 
'  to  draw  women  to  me  as  Nagari  has  done  ?  I  have 
not  a  sweet  voice  as  he  has.  What  can  I  do?" 

As  he  was  speaking  a  thought  grew  up  in  his  heart, 
and  he  began  to  act.  He  cut  a  slim  piece  of  hollow 
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bamboo,  and  pierced   small  holes  in   it.      Thus  was 
the  first  duraio  or  flute  born. 

Webubu  then  built  himself  a  platform  high  in  a 
corkwood  tree,  which  we  call  '  tioba,"  on  the  beach, 
and  seating  himself  there,  he  began  to  play  his  duraio. 

The  women  sat  patiently  round  Nagari  while  he 
sounded  his  one  note  ' '  U-u-u."  But  on  a  sudden, 
upon  the  still  air,  broke  the  sweet  voice  of  Webubu's 
duraio.  (Thou  hast  asked  of  me  a  tale,  therefore  I 
tell  it.) 

High  -ana  sweet  were  the  notes  which  Webubu 
sent  forth  f:cm  his  duraio. 

'  M !  m!"  said  die  listening  women. 
'  U-u-u-u,"  sang  Nagari. 

'Ah,  ss-ss-ss!"  cried  the  women.  'Deafen  us 
iiot  with  thine  '  U,'  when  we  would  fain  hear  this 
strange  music!" 

Xagari  was  much  troubled  at  this  saying,  and  mar- 
velled greatly.  Then  one  woman  made  bold  to  rise 
up,  and  saying,  '  I  shall  return,"  she  went  to  seek 
the  sweet  music.  Now  this  woman  lied,  for  she 
never  returned. 

After  a  time,  another  woman  arose,  and  said,  "  Stay 
here,  my  friends  ;  I  shall  return."  Then  she  went 
in  like  manner  to  look  for  the  music.  And  she  also 
lied,  for  she  returned  not.  And  so  with  each  woman, 
until  Nagari  was  left  sitting  alone  as  he  had  been  at 
the  beginning. 

Now  Webubu  was  still  playing  his  duraio  on  the 
platform  he  had  built  in  the  tioba  tree,  when  the 
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women  came  in  sight.  He  was  alarmed  for  the  safety 
o^  his  frail  platform,  when  he  saw  these  many  people 
advancing,  and  he  cried,  "  Come  not  up  into  the  tree. 
Remain  below,  I  beseech  you,  O  women!" 

But  the  women  were  consumed  with  eagerness  to 
be  close  to  the  music  which  had  taken  their  hearts, 
and  they  climbed,  all  of  them,  until  they  were  upon 
the  platform  of  Webubu. 

Then  straightway  what  he  had  feared  came  to  pass, 
and  Webubu,  and  his  duraio,  and  the  multitude  of 
women  fell  crashing  through  the  branches  of  the  tioba 
to  the  ground  beneath. 

And  from  that  hour  until  now,  all  tioba  trees  lean 
towards  the  earth,  as  I  will  show  thee,  if  thou  wilt 
go  with  me  to  the  beach  where  they  grow. 


HOW  THE  TURTLE  GOT  HIS  SHELL. 

LONG  ago,  our  fathers  have  told  us,  the  Turtle  and 
the  Wallaby  were  friends.  Now  on  a  certain  day, 
the  Turtle  was  hungry,  and  asked  his  friend  to  go 
with  him  to  the  beach  and  from  thence  to  the  horn- 
bill's  garden,  where  was  much  sugarcane  and  where 
bananas  also  were  plentiful.  This  they  did,  and  fed 
plentifully  on  all  that  was  there.  The  Wallaby  trod 
upon  the  stalks  of  the  bananas  and  bowed  them  to 
the  ground  that  his  friend  might  eat.  Thus  did  he 
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also  to  the  tall  sugarcane  and  the  orabu,  the  flowering 
rush.  And  they  both  did  eat  and  their  hunger  was 
stayed. 

Now  while  they  were  eating  the  birds  were  at  work 
in  their  gardens,  tilling  the  ground.  When  the  work 
was  finished  they  dug  up  much  taro  and  returned  to 
the  village  to  cook  their  food.  They  peeled  the  roots 
and  cut  them  up  and  placed  them  in  the  pots  for 
cooking.  Then  said  Binama  the  hornbill,  "Let  one 
of  you  go  down  to  the  beach  and  bring  sea  water 
that  our  food  may  be  salted." 

But  his  word  bare  no  fruit,  for  one  by  one  the 
birds  made  excuse,  fearing  lest  an  enemy  lay  in  wait. 
At  last  the  wagtail  arose,  and  ran  into  the  house  to 
make  ready  to  go  to  the  beach.  He  hung  his  kada 
(shell  breastplate)  round  his  neck,  tied  waving  feathers 
round  his  head,  and  took  his  spear  and  went  forth. 
And  as  he  went  he  leapt  from  side  to  side  the  better 
to  avoid  the  foe,  if  foe  there  were.  In  a  little  he 
came  to  Binama's  garden  and  saw  the  Turtle  and 
Wallaby  feeding.  Their  hearts  trembled  ;  neverthe- 
less the  Turtle  made  bold  and  said  to  the  wagtail, 
'  Thy  master  has  bidden  us  eat  of  his  bananas  that 
our  hunger  may  be  stayed." 

Now  the  wagtail  knew  in  his  heart  that  they  lied, 
but  he  answered  never  a  word,  but  filled  his  bottles 
with  sea  water  and  ran  back  to  the  village  by  another 
way.  When  he  reached  the  village  he  cried  aloud, 
'  Friends,  the  Turtle  and  the  Wallaby  are  eating  in 
our  master's  garden!"  At  this  word,  all  arose  and 
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ran  for  their  spears,  and  surrounded  the  garden.  The 
Wallaby  lifted  up  his  head  and  seeing  nought  but 
enemies  round  about  him,  tarried  not  but  leaped 
mightily  and  escaped.  The  Turtle  could  not  jump, 
as  he  well  knew,  so  he  crawled  with  haste  into  a  yam 
patch  and  hid  himself  under  the  leaves. 

But  the  birds  knew  he  was  still  there,  and  they 
hunted  for  him  diligently  and  at  last  found  him  and 
dragged  him  forth.  The  Turtle  feared  greatly,  and 
cried,  "Take  not  vengeance  on  me,  for  truly  the 
Wallaby  bade  me  come  hither  and  with  his  feet  he 
broke  the  stalks,  while  I  only  ate  of  the  fruit."  The 
birds  cared  little  for  his  words,  and  tied  him  to  a 
pole  and  thus  carried  him  to  Binama's  house,  where 
they  laid  him  upon  a  shelf  till  the  morrow. 

The  next  day  Binama  called  his  servants  together 
and  all  went  to  dig  food  to  make  a  feast  when  they 
should  slay  the  Turtle.  None  were  in  the  house 
but  the  children  whom  Binama  had  set  to  guard  the 
captive.  Then  the  Turtle  made  his  voice  soft,  and 
called  the  children  unto  him.  '  Loosen  my  bonds, 
O  children,"  quoth  he,  "that  we  may  play  together." 
Now  the  children  knew  not  what  was  in  the 
Turtle's  mind,  and  they  did  as  he  bade  them.  He 
crawled  down  from  the  shelf,  and  stretched  himself, 
for  he  was  stiff  and  sore.  Then  he  said  to  the 
children,  ' '  Where  are  your  ornaments  ?  Leave  the 
poor  ones  in  the  basket,  and  bring  forth  only  the 
good  ones,  that  I  may  see  them." 

The  children  ran  to  the  place  where  Binama  kept 
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his  ornaments,  and  brought  forth  a  long  necklace  of 
shell  money,  also  two  shell  armlets  and  a  wooden 
bowl,  and  laid  them  before  the  Turtle.  He  forth- 
with wound  the  necklace  many  times  round  his  neck, 
and  put  on  both  the  shell  armlets.  Moreover  the 
bowl  he  fastened  upon  his  back.  Then  he  said  to 
the  children,  "Ye  behold  me  now  richly  attired. 
Watch  while  I  run  a  little  and  back  again  and  tell 
me  if  the  sight  is  a  good  one  or  no." 

The  children  watched  him  crawl  a  few  paces  and 
called  to  him  to  return.  This  the  Turtle  did  and 
all  sat  together  in  the  shade  of  a  tree.  Then  the 
Turtle  crawled  once  more,  and  the  children  laughed 
to  watch  his  ungainly  form  decorated  with  their 
father's  ornaments.  Again  the  Turtle  returned  to 
the  children,  but  this  time  he  did  not  sit  with  them. 
For  on  a  sudden  he  heard  voices  and  knew  the  men 
were  drawing  near.  Then  he  saw  them  as  they  came 
forth,  and  ran  swiftly  to  the  sea.  The  children  cried 
aloud  to  their  father,  'Come,  for  the  Turtle  is 
running  away!" 

When  Binama  heard  this  cry,  he  and  the  birds  with 
him,  threw  the  sheaves  of  taro  aside  and  gave  chase 
to  the  runaway.  But  the  Turtle  had  already  reached 
the  sea,  and  he  hasted  to  dive.  The  birds  called, 
'  Show  thyself  now.  Lift  up  thine  head."  This 
did  the  Turtle,  and  the  angry  birds  cast  great  stones 
into  the  sea,  and  the  left  armlet  which  the  Turtle 
wore  was  shattered.  So  he  dived,  but  they  called 
again,  'Show  thyself.  Lift  up  thine  head,"  and  a 
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stone  fell  upon  the  right  armlet  and  brake  it  into 
small  pieces.  Again  they  called,  and  again  the  Turtle 
raised  himself  in  the  water,  and  this  time  the  stones 
cut  in  twain  the  string  on  which  the  necklace  of  shell 
money  was  threaded. 

And  now  for  the  last  time  came  the  call,  ' '  Show 
thyself.  Lift  up  thine  head."  The  Turtle  once 
more  raised  himself  and  the  birds  flung  after  him  all 
the  great  stones  they  could  find.  They  fell  in  scores 
upon  the  wooden  bowl  which  had  been  carried  away 
from  Binama's  home,  but  it  was  not  destroyed,  nay, 
nor  was  it  harmed  at  all.  And  the  Turtle  fled  far 
over  the  sea,  nor  was  he  seen  again  of  Binama  or  his 
followers.  But  since  that  day  even  until  now,  so  our 
fathers  have  told  us,  all  turtles  carry  upon  their  back 
the  bowl  which  in  the  old  days  was  in  the  house  of 
Binama. 


THE  MAN  WHO  LEFT  HEAVEN. 

IN  a  certain  village  lived  some  men  who  longed  for 
strings  of  shell  money.  So  they  took  counsel  to- 
gether and  agreed  to  go  to  a  far  village  and  there 
barter  store  of  betel  nuts  for  what  their  souls  desired. 
They  set  forth  therefore,  and  in  time  reached  the 
land  where  shell  money  was  to  be  found.  Now  the 
village  they  were  in  search  of  was  in  the  hills,  and 
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was  more  than  a  day's  journey  from  the  beach.  So 
one  of  their  number  tarried  with  the  canoe,  while 
the  others  climbed  the  hill. 

In  a  little  while  a  child  came  down  to  the  beach 

near  where  the  canoe  lay,  to  fill  his  coconut  water 

bottle  with  salt  water  that  his  mother  might  salt  their 

food  in  cooking  it.     To  him  spake  the  man,  saying, 

'  Knowest   thou   in   whose   house   1    mav   find   shell 

/ 

money?" 

'  Yea,  lord,"  answered  the  child.  '  Truly  my 
father  hath  much  shell  money,  and  would  fain  have 
some  of  thy  betel  nuts." 

Whereupon  the  man  left  the  canoe  and  followed 
the  child  to  his  father's  house,  where  he  received 
much  shell  money,  and  where  he  bestowed  many  betel 
nuts.  Then  he  coiled  the  strings  of  money  in  a 
water  bottle,  and  went  down  to  the  canoe,  where  he 
awaited  his  companions. 

They  were  not  long  in  coming,  and  glad  were  their 
voices  as  they  spake  of  the  long  strings  of  money 
they  had  received.  And  all  set  out  for  their  home. 
But  on  the  way  they  were  disputing  whose  string 
was  the  longest,  and  desired  to  land  that  they  might 
know  whose  was  the  best. 

It  was  a  desolate  shore  on  which  they  landed.  A 
pandanus  grew  near,  and  one  by  one  the  men  hung 
their  strings  of  money  over  its  branches  and  watched 
as  they  hung  near  the  ground.  "Thine  is  red, 
brother,"  ...  '  Thine  is  long,"  so  said  they.  And 
now  it  was  the  turn  of  the  man  who  had  stayed 
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behind  to  measure  his.  But  he  hung  his  not  on  the 
branch  of  the  pandanus,  but  on  the  top  ;  and  it  lay 
upon  the  ground,  and  many  coils  were  yet  in  the 
water  bottle.  When  the  men  saw  this  and  that  their 
friend's  money  so  far  surpassed  theirs,  some  of  them 
were  jealous,  and  some  were  sad,  some  others  were 
angry,  and  many  coveted  it  greatly. 

But  on  this  were  all  of  one  mind.  No  longer 
should  he  travel  with  them.  So  they  launched  the 
canoe,  and  told  the  man  with  the  long  necklace  that 
he  might  not  go  with  them. 

The  man  sought  for  a  way  of  escape,  but  found 
none.  Then  he  bethought  him  of  the  lime  gourd 
he  carried  over  his  shoulder.  In  this  he  embarked 
and  would  have  fain  reached  his  own  land,  but  sail 
or  paddle  he  had  none,  and  the  winds  carried  him 
whither  they  listed.  Kariwabu  blew  him  to  the  west, 
and  Lavarata  to  the  east,  and  at  last  he  landed  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  behind  which  rise  the  stars. 

Night   fell,    and    Magamaia   rose   above    the    sea. 
'Stay  but  a  moment,"  cried  the  man,  '''and  let  me 
hold  thee  and  together  we  will  mount." 

But  Magamaia  answered,  '  Tarry  a  little ;  our 
friend  Deboroia  will  soon  be  here." 

Then  it  was  the  turn  of  Deboroia.  'Stay  but  a 
moment,"  cried  the  man  again,  ''and  let  me  hold 
thee,  and  together  we  will  mount." 

But  Deboroia  answered  even  as  had   Magamaia. 
'  Tarry  a  little,"  quoth  he,    '  for  Maratomtom  (the 
morning  star)  will  soon  be  here." 
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The  man's  heart  was  hot  within  him  for  grief  that 
no  star  would  have  pity  on  him  in  his  sad  plight, 
and  he  wept  sore.  But  as  he  wept  and  lamented, 
Maratomtom  rose  and  hearkened  to  his  cry.  The 
man  held  fast  and  Maratomtom  and  he  rose  together 
high  into  the  heaven.  The  man  let  go  his  hold  and 
lighted  where  much  people  were  gathered  together. 
The  people  of  heaven  marvelled  greatly  when  the 
man  showed  himself  unto  them,  and  one  damsel 
looking  on  him  required  that  he  should  be  her 
husband.  So  were  they  married,  and  for  a  time  the 
man  forgot  the  land  which  he  had  left. 

In  due  time  a  son  was  born  to  them,  and  grew 
and  waxed  strong.  Now  it  fell  upon  a  day  that  the 
lad  cut  many  spears  and  brought  them  unto  his  father 
that  he  might  sharpen  them  for  him.  This  he  did 
and  the  lad,  seeing  many  coconuts  far  below  him 
upon  the  earth,  speared  them  from  his  home  in  the 
heaven.  And,  as  his  spears  returned  not,  the  child 
cried  unto  his  father  that  he  should  make  ready  more 
darts  for  him  that  he  might  continue  in  his  play. 
But  the  father  was  loth  to  do  so,  and  said,  '  Why 
should  I  make  new  spears?  Where  are  the  ones  I 
made  thee?" 

Then  he  too  looked  down  and  saw  upon  the  earth 
the  tops  of  the  palms  of  his  own  village.  And  his 
heart  died  at  the  sight,  for  he  longed  with  an  exceed- 
ing great  longing  to  visit  his  land  once  more. 

So  he  said  to  his  wife,  ' '  Cook  me  some  food  that 
I  may  eat."  And  she  did  so,  and  he  ate  it.  Then 
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he  took  a  long  cord  of  pandanus  and  strung  upon  it 
the  shell  money  which  was  not  of  the  best.  But  the 
red  and  large  and  round  he  placed  in  a  heap  upon 
the  ground,  and  commanded  that  it  should  be  laid 
up.  (For  this  reason  is  the  shell  money  of  earth 
poor  and  pale,  but  in  heaven  exceeding  fair  and 
beautiful.) 

Now  when  the  cord  was  fully  threaded,  the  man 
made  a  loop  at  one  end  and  sat  thereon,  and  said  to 
his  son,  ' '  I  am  about  to  depart  to  my  own  country. 
Fasten  this  cord  to  a  tree,  and  continue  to  let  it  down 
until  night.  And  the  slack  cord  which  will  be  still 
in  thy  hands  thou  shalt  bind  round  the  tree  once 
more  until  the  day  dawn.  Then  let  down  the  cord 
again  until  it  shall  be  loose,  by  which  sign  thou  shalt 
know  that  I  have  reached  mine  own  land." 

Thus  and  thus  did  the  lad,  and  all  night  the  man 
hung  between  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  swinging 
to  and  fro  as  the  winds  blew  upon  him.  And  at 
dawn  the  child  did  even  as  his  father  had  bidden 
him,  and  let  out  the  cord  until  the  man  lighted  on 
one  of  his  own  coco  palms,  and  the  cord  fell  upon 
the  earth  and  remained. 

Now,  as  the  man  was  thus  seated  on  high,  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  daughter  who  had  been  born  to  him 
upon  earth  came  to  gaze  on  her  father's  coconuts. 
She  knew  she  might  but  look,  and  that  to  taste  was 
forbidden,  for  her  mother  mourned  her  father  as  one 
long  dead,  and  a  taboo  had  been  laid  on  all  the  coco 
palms  which  had  been  his.  But,  as  she  gazed,  she 
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discerned  a  man  seated  among  the  leaves,  and,  looking 
steadfastly  on  him,  she  knew  him  to  be  her  father, 
and  straightway  ran  to  her  mother  and  told  her  the 
tidings.  But  her  mother  answered,  ' '  How  can  this 
be,  my  daughter?  Thy  father  is  dead,  and  I  have 
mourned  for  him  these  many  years.  It  is  another 
man  thou  hast  seen." 

Nevertheless,  at  her  daughter's  word  she  went  out 
and  found  even  as  she  had  said.  Then  was  her  heart 
glad,  and  she  bade  her  husband  come  down  and  enter 
the  house  that  she  might  make  ready  food  for  him 
to  eat.  She  therefore  brought  food  from  the  gardens 
and  cooked  it  and  set  it  before  her  husband,  and  he 
ate,  and  his  hunger  was  stayed. 

Being  now  refreshed,  he  minded  him  of  the  com- 
panions who  had  aforetime  treated  him  evilly,  and 
appeared  unto  them  with  many  fair  words  and  kindly 
greetings.  He  also  bade  them  to  a  feast  he  was 
about  to  make.  Much  taro  was  boiled,  and  a  pig 
was  slain,  and,  all  being  made  ready,  the  guests  were 
gathered  together  in  the  potuma,  which  is  the  club- 
house. But  the  man  himself  did  not  enter,  for  he 
desired  to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies.  So  he 
closed  the  doorways  of  the  potuma  and  made  them 
•  fast  that  no  one  might  chance  to  escape,  and  then  he 

set  fire  to  each  corner  of  the  house.  The  flames  rose 
high  and  thick  smoke  filled  the  potuma,  as  the  feasters 
looked  for  a  way  of  escape.  But  they  looked  in 
vain,  and  soon  their  cries  were  stilled,  and  their 
charred  bodies  clinging  to  the  roof  of  the  potuma 
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were  changed  into  flying  foxes,  which  ever  haunt 
high  places,  and  whose  cry  is  the  cry  of  a  soul  in 
pain. 


DABEDABE  THE  GOOD. 

THIS  is  a  tale  of  the  men  of  Bou,  which  is  in  the 
hill  country  to  the  south  of  Wamira. 

A  certain  man  had  a  pig,  which  left  him  and  gave 
birth  to  her  young  in  the  bush.  Now  five  of  them 
were  pigs  like  their  mother,  but  the  sixth  was  a  man 
child,  and  him  his  mother  loved  best  of  all.  Day 
by  day  did  the  six  follow  her  as  she  sought  their 
food  in  the  bush,  and  after  a  time,  their  footprints 
being  many,  the  men  of  Bou  knew  where  they  were 
hiding.  So  they  took  pig  nets  and  set  out  to  catch 
them.  Now  the  owner  of  the  old  pig  looked  at  the 
footprints,  and  seeing  the  footprints  of  a  child  among 
them  said,  ' '  Ye  may  keep  the  young  pigs  when  they 
are  caught,  save  only  the  one  whose  marks  are  these." 
Then  he  climbed  a  tree  to  look  for  the  pig  and  her 
young  ones,  and  in  a  little  he  cried  '  They  come, 
and  the  brown  one  is  mine.  Get  ready  the  nets." 

So  the  nets  were  made  ready,  and  the  five  little 
pigs  were  soon  caught.  But  the  old  mother,  fearing 
danger,  had  hidden  the  man  child,  and  he  was  not 
therefore  caught  in  the  net.  Then  said  the  owner 
of  the  pigs,  "Come  and  help  me  look  for  the  brown 
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one,"  and  the  men  went  with  him  and  they  searched 
until  he  was  found  under  a  bush  where  his  mother 
had  hidden  him.  Then  said  the  owner,  "This  is  my 
pig,"  and  took  the  little  one  in  his  arms  and  carried 
him  home.  And  the  old  pig,  being  now  alone,  fol- 
lowed to  the  village,  and  cared  for  her  young  as  she 
had  done  in  the  bush. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  when  the  boy  was  now  grown 
that  on  a  day  he  heard  his  mother  crying  for  food, 
and  he  resolved  to  make  a  garden  that  he  might  grow 
food  to  give  her  when  she  was  hungry.  So  he  called 
to  the  men  of  the  village,  and  asked  them  to  help 
him  make  his  orarden.  And  the  lad,  whose  name  was 

o 

Dabedabe,  set  out  with  many  men  for  the  plantation. 
Soon  had  they  cleared  the  ground,  and  then  they 
.  made  a  fence  about  it.  Now  while  they  were  fencing 
the  garden,  the  owner  of  the  pigs,  who  was  there 
also,  went  back  to  the  village,  and  made  ready  food, 
that  the  men  who  had  helped  Dabedabe  might  eat  in 
the  evening  when  they  returned.  And  as  he  desired 
that  they  should  eat  and  be  full  he  killed  the  old  pig 
whose  son  was  Dabedabe,  and  cooked  her  flesh  with 
the  taro.  Then  when  the  men  returned  from  the 
garden  he  said,  ' '  Sit  ye  down  and  eat,  for  supper  is 
ready."  And  he  laid  a  portion  of  flesh  and  taro  on 
the  green  leaves  which  were  spread  before  each 
man. 

Now  Dabedabe  watched  while  the  man  did  this, 
and  he  said,  "What  is  the  flesh  in  the  pot?" 
'  It  is  pig's  flesh,  my  son,"  said  the  man. 
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'  Is  it  my  mother  thou  hast  killed?"  asked  Dabe- 
dabe. 

'  Yea  truly,  it  was  thy  mother,  my  son,"  answered 
the  man. 

Then  Dabedabe  went  into  the  house  and  brought 
forth  a  mat,  and  spread  it  in  the  sight  of  all,  saying, 
'  When  ye  eat  throw  no  bone  away,  but  lay  all  upon 
the  mat  which  I  have  spread  before  you."  And  they 
did  even  as  he  had  said.  Then  when  all  had  eaten 
Dabedabe  wrapped  up  the  bones  of  the  pig,  and  slung 
the  bundle  on  his  shoulder,  and  said,  ' '  Friends,  we 
were  to-day  making  a  garden  that  I  might  have 
wherewithal  to  give  my  mother  to  eat  when  she 
hungered,  but  she  hath  been  slain,  and  ye  have  eaten 
her,  therefore  I  can  no  longer  stay  here,  but  must 
leave  you.  Farewell." 

Thus  he  left  the  village,  and  journeyed  until  he 
came  to  Peubua.  There  he  sat  down,  and  would 
fain  have  remained  there,  but,  turning  himself,  he 
saw  his  mother's  village  behind  him,  and  his  heart 
burned.  Therefore  he  rose  up,  and  journeyed  until 
he  came  to  Reborebo.  And  in  like  manner,  on  look- 
ing behind  him,  he  could  see  his  mother's  village  in 
the  distance,  and  for  grief  at  the  sight  he  tarried  not, 
but  went  on  until  he  came  to  Doula.  But,  even  at 
Doula,  when  he  turned  he  still  saw  the  same  sight, 
and  set  out  once  more,  resting  not  until  he  reached 
Qamana.  And  there,  turning  whither  he  would,  he 
no  longer  saw  his  mother's  village,  and  he  said  in  his 
heart,  "At  Qamana  I  will  remain." 
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But  the  men  of  Qamana  would  not  suffer  him  to 
abide  in  their  village,  because  his  body  was  covered 
with  noisome  sores.  Therefore,  as  the  rain  was 
heavy,  he  sought  shelter  in  a  cave,  where  he  dwelt 
alone.  And  after  not  many  days  he  called  a  child 
to  him,  who  abode  with  him  in  the  cave  and  dressed 
his  sores,  and  cooked  his  food.  So  it  was  that  his 
sores  were  healed  and  strength  came  back  to  him. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that,  as  he  and  the  boy  sat 
together  in  the  cave,  they  heard  the  voice  of  a  drum 
in  the  village.  Then  said  Dabedabe  to  the  child, 
"What  meaneth  the  voice  of  the  drum  which  I  hear  ?" 
'  The  men  of  Qamana  are  dancing  because  of  the 
feast  they  are  about  to  make,"  answered  the  child. 

Then  said  Dabedabe,  ' '  On  what  are  they  going  to 
feast?" 

'  On  men,"  quoth  the  boy,  "and  the  name  of  the 
feast  is  '  Walaga'." 

Dabedabe's  heart  grew  hot  within  him  at  this  word, 
and  he  rose  up,  and  bade  the  lad  guard  his  bag  while 
he  was  gone.  Then  he  went  into  the  village  and 
sought  for  the  giver  of  the  feast.  Not  at  once  did 
he  see  him,  but  at  last  he  found  him  standing  by  a 
long  row  of  poles  on  which  burdens  were  strapped. 
Dabedabe  looked  down  upon  the  poles  which  lay 
upon  the  earth,  and  he  said  to  the  giver  of  the  feast, 
'  Friend,  what  burdens  are  these  which  I  see  strapped 
upon  the  poles?" 

The  man  answered,  '  These  are  men  which  we 
are  about  to  cut  up  for  the  feast." 
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' '  Do  not  this  thing,  I  pray  thee,"  besought  Dabe- 
dabe,  ' '  but  tarry  a  little  while  I  go  to  the  river.  I 
shall  return." 

Then  he  hasted  and  returned  to  the  cave,  and  took 
his  bag  in  his  hand,  and  went  down  to  the  river. 
There  he  opened  the  bag,  and  took  from  it  some  of 
his  mother's  bones  which  he  had  placed  within  it  on 
the  day  that  he  took  leave  of  his  people  at  Bou. 
And  he  flung  the  bones  violently  upon  a  stone,  and 
they  became  men,  and  stood  before  him  to  hear  what 
he  would  say.  Then  said  he  to  them,  "Go  ye  into 
the  bush  and  cut  many  poles,  and  fetch  them  hither." 

So  they  went  and  cut  many  poles,  as  he  had  said, 
but  lo,  when  they  brought  them  to  Dabedabe  he 
said,  '  These  are  too  few.  Go  ye  and  cut  more." 
Then  they  came  again  carrying  more  poles,  but  not 
yet  were  they  enough,  and  he  sent  them  forth  a  third 
time  to  fetch  more,  and  now  were  there  as  many  as 
he  wanted. 

He  therefore  took  the  rest  of  his  mother's  bones 
out  of  his  bag  and  threw  them  violently  upon  the 
stones  by  the  river's  bank,  and  they  became  pigs,  a 
great  number.  Then  he  bade  the  men  who  stood 
near  bind  the  pigs  to  the  poles  they  had  cut,  and 
he  himself  returned  swiftly  to  the  giver  of  the  feast 
and  cried, 

'Cook  now  my  gwada  of  plantains,  and  anoint  it 
with  coconut,  for  I  and  my  men  will  soon  be  here." 

When  he  had  said  this  he  returned  to  the  river 
and  bade  the  men  carry  the  pigs,  which  had  been 
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bound  to  the  poles,  upon  their  shoulders  to  the  feast. 
Thus  did  they,  and  many  marvelled  as  they  saw  the 
long  line  of  men,  each  bearing  the  end  of  a  pole 
upon  his  shoulder,  a  pig  being  bound  to  each  pole. 

Now  when  they  reached  the  place  set  apart  for  the 
feast,  Dabedabe  said  to  his  men,  "Set  your  burdens 
upon  the  ground,"  and  they  did  so.  Then  said  he 
to  the  giver  of  the  feast,  "Set  free  the  men  whom 
ye  have  bound,  and  I  will  give  thee  these  pigs  which 
thou  seest."  And  the  giver  of  the  feast,  greatly 
desiring  the  pigs,  did  as  Dabedabe  had  said,  and 
unloosed  the  bonds  of  the  men  which  lay  upon  the 
ground  waiting  to  be  slain.  Then  did  all  make 
merry,  and  tired  their  hair,  and  hung  many  orna- 
ments of  shell  and  feathers  upon  themselves,  and  did 
eat  of  the  pigs  which  Dabedabe  had  given  them. 

And  in  truth  if  Dabedabe  had  not  done  this  thing, 
we  of  Papua,  yea,  even  I  who  tell  the  tale,  would 
have  been  bound  upon  poles  and  eaten  at  the  feasts 
of  our  enemies.  But  from  that  day  even  until  now 
are  men  spared  and  pigs  slain  when  a  feast  is  made, 
and  at  Qamana  as  also  at  Bou  are  abundance  of  pigs 
to  this  day. 


THE  DANCING  DAME. 

IN  a  certain  village  lived  a  woman  and  her  little  son, 
and  with  them  dwelt  an  old  woman,  who  was  the 
child's  grandmother,  and  she  was  blind.  Now  her 
daughter-in-law,  not  being  willing  that  the  dame 
should  eat  unless  she  also  worked,  bade  her  fetch 
salt  water  each  day  from  the  beach  that  the  food  might 
be  salted. 

This  did  the  old  woman,  and  she  went  never 
astray,  for  there  was  but  one  path  to  the  beach,  and 
with  her  staff  in  her  hand  she  went  bravely.  Now 
when  her  eyes  were  open  in  the  old  days,  the  dame 
lived  ever  upon  the  mountains,  and  thus  had  never 
seen  the  sea.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  on  a  certain 
day  when  she  went  down  to  the  beach,  she  heard  the 
waves  beating  upon  the  coral  cliffs  and  fancied  it  was 
the  voice  of  the  drum  which  she  heard.  So  laying 
down  her  staff  she  fell  to  dancing,  and  ceased  not 
until  she  was  weary.  Then  filling  the  coconut  water 
bottle  with  salt  water  she  went  back  to  the  house. 
And  her  daughter-in-law  being  angry  scolded  her  for 
tarrying  on  the  beach,  and  would  have  known  the 
cause.  But  the  dame  answered  not  a  word,  for  she 
feared  lest  she  should  be  forbidden  to  listen  to  the 
drum  again. 

On  the  morrow  did  she  the  same  as  on  the  day 
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before.  Again  the  waves  beat  upon  the  coral,  and 
again  the  dame  thought  it  to  be  the  voice  of  the 
drum.  And  this  time  she  danced  for  so  long  that 
her  daughter-in-law  was  very  angry,  and  ceased  not 
to  scold  her  for  not  returning  to  the  house  until  the 
night  was  nigh.  And  as  the  dame  would  not  tell 
her  for  what  cause  she  remained  so  long,  she  resolved 
to  set  a  watch  on  her  the  next  day. 

Therefore  when  the  dame  set  out  on  the  morrow 
her  daughter-in-law  said  to  her  little  son,  '  Follow 
thy  grandmother  to  the  beach,  and  bring  me  word 
again  why  she  tarrieth  so  long.1'  And  the  child  did 
as  his  mother  b?de  him,  and  sat  down  at  a  distance 
on  the  beach  to  see  what  the  dame  would  do.  Then 
he  saw  her  lay  down  her  staff  and  dance  to  the  sound 
of  the  waves  which  beat  upon  the  coral.  And  when 
he  watched  her  for  long,  and  saw  that  she  ceased  not 
to  dance,  he  ran  back  to  his  mother  and  said, 

'  My  grandmother  is  even  now  dancing  alone 
upon  the  beach.  There  is  no  voice  of  drum,  nor 
any  people,  but  only  the  waves  beating  upon  the 
coral." 

Then  the  woman  laughed  for  scorn  that  the  dame 
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should  spend  her  time  in  such  a  manner,  and  when 
she  returned  bearing  the  sea  water  she  cried,  "How 
loud  is  thy  drum,  O  dame,  seeing  it  is  beaten  by  a 
thousand  waves!"  And  she  and  her  child  laughed 
loudly  at  the  blind  woman.  She  heard  the  taunt 
and  the  cruel  laughter,  and  grew  cold  with  shame, 
and  fell  to  the  earth,  and  her  spirit  left  her. 
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And  now  when  the  waves  beat  loud  upon  the  coral 
we  say,  "  Hark!  it  is  the  voice  of  the  blind  woman's 
drum." 


THE  JUNGLE  BOY. 

THERE  was  once  a  woman  whose  name  was  Garawada, 
and  it  fell  on  a  day  that  she  went  to  the  jungle  with 
her  mother-in-law  to  look  for  figs.  When  they  came 
to  a  fig  tree  Garawada  climbed  into  it,  and  began  to 
eat  the  ripe  fruit,  and  the  green  figs  she  threw  down 
to  her  mother-in-law  for  her  share.  Now  the  old 
woman  was  a  witch,  and,  being  angered  that  Gara- 
wada ate  the  ripe  fruit  and  gave  her  only  green  figs, 
she  resolved  to  punish  her.  She  therefore  cried  to 
her  daughter-in-law,  ''Come  down,  now;  we  have 
enough." 

Then  Garawada  began  to  climb  down,  and  as  she 
reached  where  the  branches  forked  the  witch  caused 
them  to  come  together  until  her  daughter-in-law  was 
firmly  fixed  so  that  she  could  neither  go  up  nor  come 
down.  And  there  she  left  her,  and  went  back  to  the 
village. 

Garawada  wept  bitterly  as  she  watched  her  mother- 
in-law  going  away,  and  watched  for  many  days  to 
see  if  she  would  return  and  have  pity  on  her.  But 
she  never  came,  and  there  in  the  tree  her  little  son 
was  born.  Now  it  so  happened  that  on  a  day  the 
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child  fell  to  the  ground  and  lay  there  under  the  tree, 
and  his  mother  could  only  look  down  upon  him,  and 
could  in  no  way  succour  him,  and  she  feared  greatly 
lest  the  little  one  should  die.  But  much  dabedabe 
(wild  ginger)  grew  in  that  place,  and  the  child,  as 
he  turned,  sucked  the  tender  shoots  which  were  close 
at  hand.  And  so  he  waxed  strong,  and  sucked  con- 
tinually the  dabedabe  which  grew  near  him. 

Now  it  chanced  that  the  child  looked  up  into  the 
fig  tree  and  saw  there  his  mother.  And  from  thence- 
forth they  talked  together,  and  the  boy,  when  he  was 
old  enough,  brought  her  berries  and  fruits  from  the 
jungle,  and  cared  for  her  as  well  as  he  was  able.  But 
being  grown  he  longed  for  companions,  and  one  day 
he  said  to  his  mother,  '  Mother,  teach  me  my  pari 
that  I  may  sing  it  when  I  find  my  people,  and  that 
so  they  may  know  me."  And  his  mother,  knowing 
that  he  must  leave  her,  sang  this  spell,  which  was 
his  pari  : 

"  O  Dabedabe  kukuna  lau  Icuku  ; 

Tinagu  bo  Garawada." 
("I  have  sucked  the  shoots  of  dabedabe  ; 

My  mother  is  Garawada.") 

1  So  must  thou  sing  thy  pari,  my  son,"  said  she, 
and  the  child  ran  from  her  to  seek  his  way  out  of 
the  jungle.  But  on  the  way,  being  but  a  child,  he 
forgot  the  words,  and  ran  back  to  the  fig  tree.  Gara- 
wada saw  him  running,  and  her  heart  was  glad,  for 
she  thought  that  the  boy  was  loth  to  leave  her.  But 
he  stood  beneath  the  tree,  and  called  up  to  her,  "Ah 
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mother,  teach  me  again  my  pari,  for  in  truth  it  has 
passed  from  me."     So  she  sang  again, — 
"  O  Dabedabe  kukuna  lau  kuku  ; 
Tinagu  bo  Garawada." 

Then  the  child  set  forth  once  more,  and  was  soon 
on  the  edge  of  the  jungle.  There,  but  a  stone's 
cast  away  he  saw  children  with  little  darts  spearing 
a  coconut  which  one  of  their  number  threw  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  rolled  swiftly.  The  child  stood 
behind  the  trunk  of  a  big  tree  and  peeped  forth  that 
he  might  watch  the  children  in  their  play.  Then  his 
heart  burned  within  him  for  longing  to  join  in  their 
sport.  And  making  for  himself  a  dart,  he  ran  towards 
the  children  singing, 

"  O  Dabedabe  kukuna  lau  kuku  ; 
Tinagu  bo  Garawada." 

And  he  cast  his  dart  at  the  coconut.  But  not  being 
used  to  aim  at  a  mark,  his  dart  fell  short  and  pierced 
the  arm  of  the  child  nearest  him.  And  all  the 
children  fearing  an  enemy  (for  they  knew  not  what 
his  pari  might  mean,)  fled  shrieking  to  their  homes, 
and  left  the  jungle  boy  alone.  He  therefore  returned 
sadly  enough  to  his  mother. 

But  the  next  day  the  desire  to  play  with  the 
children  being  strong  within  him  he  set  out  once 
more,  and  peeped  from  behind  a  tree  at  the  game  as 
he  had  done  before.  Then  coming  boldly  forth,  he 
launched  his  dart  at  the  coconut,  singing, 

"  O  Dabedabe  kukuna  lau  kuku  ; 
Tinagu  bo  Garawada." 
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The  children  turned  and  saw  him,  and  fled  from 
him  as  they  had  done  the  day  before.  But  the  jungle 
boy  ran  too,  and  followed  them  for  a  time,  though 
they,  having  run  first,  were  able  to  escape  him,  and 
he  perforce  went  back  alone  to  his  mother  again. 
But  the  children  ran  in  fear  to  their  homes,  and  cried 
to  their  people,  "Ah  who  is  it  that  throws  spears  at 
us  and  chases  us  as  we  play  ?  We  cannot  play  there 
again,  for  he  will  slay  us." 

Then  said  the  father  of  one,  (and  it  chanced  that 
he  was  the  uncle  of  the  jungle  boy,)  "Ye  shall  play 
there  to-morrow,  and  I  will  hide  and  watch  for  your 
enemy,  and  deliver  you  from  him."  So  that  was 
what  they  did.  The  man  hid  in  the  lono-  grass,  and 
they  played  as  was  their  wont.  Then  came  the  jungle 
boy  and  tried  to  join  their  game.  But  as  the  little 
dart  left  his  hand,  the  man  v/ho  was  hiding  sprang 
out  and  held  him  tightly. 

'Tell  me,  child,"  quoth  he,    'who  art  thou?" 

Then  said  the  jungle  boy,  '  I  am  the  son  of 
Garawada,  who  is  in  the  fig  tree.  She  ate  of  the 
figs  and  a  witch  caused  the  boughs  to  hold  her  so 
that  she  cannot  escape.  There  was  I  born,  and  after- 
wards I  lay  upon  the  ground  and  sucked  the  shoots 
of  dabedabe  which  grew  near,  and  waxed  strong. 
But  my  mother  is  still  in  the  tree.  And  this  is  my 
pari  which  she  taught  me." 

Then  he  sang,— 

"  O  Dabedabe  kukuna  lau  kuku  ; 
Tinagu  bo  Garawada." 
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Then  said  the  man,  ' '  Truly  thou  art  my  nephew. 
Come,  let  us  go  and  set  thy  mother  free."  So  they 
went  together  to  the  fig  tree  where  Garawada  sat, 
and  the  man  tried  to  pull  asunder  the  boughs  which 
hindered  the  woman  from  coming  down,  but  he 
could  not.  He  therefore  went  back  to  the  village 
and  brought  many  men  with  him,  who  with  their 
stone  axes  cut  down  the  tree.  But  as  it  reached  the 
ground,  Garawada  slipped  from  under  the  leaves, 
and  ran  swiftly,  so  that  no  man  might  follow  her,  to 
the  beach,  and  there  was  turned  into  a  gwagadogo, 
the  crab  which  lives  in  a  hole  in  the  sand.  And  no 
man  set  eyes  on  her  more.  Her  little  son  wept 
when  he  knew  that  his  mother  had  left  him,  but  his 
uncle  led  him  back  to  the  village,  and  cared  for  him 
in  his  own  home,  and  the  children  no  longer  feared 
to  have  him  as  their  playfellow. 


HOW  THE  FLYING  FISH  LIVED  FIRST  IN 

A  TREE. 

IN  the  old  days  there  was  but  dry  land,  for  no  man 
knew  that  the  sea  was  pent  up  in  a  tree  in  the  land 
of  Modaua,  which  is  to  the  east  of  Wamira.  This 
is  the  tale  of  how  it  was  found  to  be  there,  and  also 
how  it  was  set  free  to  spread  its  waters  out  upon 
that  part  of  the  earth  which  it  now  covers. 
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It  came  to  pass  that  a  certain  man  had  a  wife, 
whose  name  was  Kemiana,  and  she  was  old  and 
therefore  could  not  seek  food  for  herself,  but  ever 
remained  in  the  house,  while  her  husband  sought  it 
for  her.  One  day  as  he  was  thus  hunting  he  called 
to  his  dog,  which  had  been  beside  him.  But  the 
dog  came  not,  and  the  man  went  to  seek  him. 

When  he  found  him,  the  dog  was  under  a  tree 
eating  greedily  of  some  shining  white  things  which 
lay  upon  the  ground.  'What  eatest  thou?"  cried 
the  man,  and  went  closer  to  see.  Now,  though  he 
knew  it  not,  the  shining-  white  things  were  flying 
fish  which  had  been  washed  out  of  a  hole  in  the  tree 
by  the  waves  of  the  sea  inside.  And  as  this  was  so 
each  day,  some  of  the  fish  had  lain  there  for  long,  and 
were  evil  smelling,  while  others  were  still  alive.  It 
was  these  which  the  dog  was  eating. 

Now  the  man,  doubting  in  his  heart  what  this 
strange  food  might  be,  yet  gathered  some  to  take  to 
Kemiana,  for  he  had  caught  nothing,  and  he  knew 
his  wife  would  be  hungry  and  scold  him  if  he  fed 
her  not.  Therefore  when  he  reached  home  he  laid 
the  flying  fish  before  Kemiana  saying,  '  This  truly 
is  a  strange  food  which  I  have  brought  thee.  Yet 
thou  art  old,  and  if  it  bring  death  to  thee  the  sooner 
what  matter  ?  It  is  better  for  thee  to  taste  them  than 
for  a  young  person  to  do  so." 

Then  Kemiana,  being  hungry,  ate  of  the  flying 
fish,  and  forthwith  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  Nor  did 
she  wake  in  the  morning  when  the  sun  rose,  as  did 
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the  others.  Therefore  the  children  wondered  if  she 
were  already  dead  that  she  yet  slept  when  the  sun 
was  high  in  the  heavens.  And  they  shook  her  until 
her  eyes  were  opened.  Then  she  said,  ''Ah,  what 
was  this  beautiful  food  which  ye  gave  me,  and  which 
caused  me  to  sleep  so  well  ?" 

Then  the  people  having  given  her  more,  and  seeing 
that  she  took  no  ill  effect,  ate  of  the  flying  fish  also. 
And  the  people  being  many,  the  fish  which  the  waves 
washed  up  each  day  were  not  sufficient.  Therefore 
said  the  men,  "  Let  us  cut  down  the  tree,  and  so  shall 
we  eat  in  plenty  of  the  fish." 

The  two  tribes  of  Lavarata  and  Aurana  set  out  to 
cut  down  the  tree,  and  they  took  with  them  stone 
axes  and  food  to  eat  when  they  were  weary  of  their 
work.  And  first  the  Aurana  tribe  cut  at  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  while  the  Lavarata  tribe  made  ready  food, 
that  they  who  laboured  might  eat  when  they  were 
tired.  Then  the  men  of  Aurana,  having  cut  mightily 
into  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  sat  down  to  eat.  But  as 
they  ate  the  Lavarata  tribe  rose  up  secretly,  and  with 
few  blows  smote  the  tree  until  it  fell.  Then  rushed 
forth  great  waters,  and  spread  themselves  forth  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see,  and  they  were  full  of  fish  of 
all  kinds.  And  these  waters  were  what  men  now 
call  the  sea. 

Now  as  the  tree  fell,  it  fell  upon  the  men  of 
Aurana  who  sat  eating.  And  with  such  force  did  it 
smite  them  that  they  were  rolled  into  the  waters 
which  surged  before  them,  and  thus  they  were 
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carried  far  out  into  the  sea,  where  they  became  the 
seafolk,  Kuvokuvoe  and  Buabuaga,  who  dwell  now 
amongst  the  floating  spawn  of  the  flying  fish.  And 
their  deeds  are  not  good  but  evil,  for  if  a  man  who 
seeks  the  spawn  sleeps  on  his  canoe,  being  weary, 
the  Kuvokuvoe  lay  hands  upon  him  and  drag  him 
into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  cause  his  death.  It 
is  also  their  light  which  thou  mayest  see  at  night  far 
out  to  sea,  and  their  voices  which  thou  hearest  as 
they  call  one  to  another  when  all  is  still  in  the  night. 

It  came  to  pass  that  as  the  tree  fell  and  the  waters 
rushed  forth  those  who  stood  by  saw  that  the  water 
which  came  out  was  of  the  colour  of  blood. 

The  Lavarata  tribe,  liking  not  the  colour,  cut  down 
an  ebony  tree  and  scraped  it  until  they  had  a  heap  of 
dark  scrapings.  On  these  they  poured  water  and 
squeezed  handfuls  into  the  sea,  which  lost  its  red 
colour  and  became  brackish.  Then  they  cut  down 
yet  another  tree  and  did  in  like  manner,  and  the  sea 
became  blue  in  colour,  and  salt  to  the  taste,  even  as 
it  is  to  this  day.  Then  the  people  said,  "It  is  well." 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  waters  of  the 
sea  rushed  forth,  they  carried  many  of  the  fish  with 
them.  But  the  flying  fish  hid  in  the  swamps  on  the 
shore.  There  the  women  found  them,  and  being 
thus  nigh  at  hand  they  fished  for  them  every  day, 
and  went  never  to  the  gardens  to  weed.  Therefore 
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weeds  were  many,  and  the  men  who  went  to  work 
at  the  gardens,  as  of  old,  saw  that  soon  the  food 
would  be  choked.  Yet  still  the  women  fished. 
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When  the  first  bird  called  to  its  mate  they  began 
to  fish,  and  ceased  not  until  the  sun  sank  into  the 
sea  at  even. 

Then  said  an  old  man,  ' '  What  shall  be  done  that 
our  women  may  leave  this  fishing  and  do  their  work 
once  more  ?  I,  even  I,  will  send  these  fish  away  that 
they  be  no  longer  in  our  midst." 

Therefore  he  went  to  the  flying  fish  who  were  yet 
in  the  swamps,  and  said  to  them,  "Go  ye,  and  dwell 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  Only  in  your  seasons  shall 
ye  be  caught.  If  any  be  offended  because  he  hath 
no  fish,  be  not  caught.  Only  if  all  share  alike  shall 
ye  come  into  their  nets.  If  any  search  in  vain  for 
his  food  in  the  morning  because  the  mouse  hath 
eaten  it,  come  ye  not  nigh  unto  him.  He  shall 
search  and  shall  not  find." 

Then  he  took  a  handful  of  broken  coral  from  the 
ground  and  cast  it  upon  the  flying  fish  and  drove 
them  forth  into  the  midst  of  the  sea.  And  if  thou 
wilt  look  at  the  head  of  a  flying  fish  thou  wilt  see 
the  marks  of  the  coral  which  the  old  man  cast  at 
them  when  he  sent  them  far  from  the  land  into  the 
heart  of  the  sea. 


THE  KING  OF  THE  SNAKES. 

IN  the  old  days  was  a  great  flood,  and  the  waters  of  the 
sea  arose  and  covered  the  earth.  The  people  of  many- 
lands  were  drowned,  and  still  the  sea  rose,  and  rose, 
and  rose,  until  the  hills  were  covered.  Then  the 
fairies,  and  the  elves,  and  the  tree  spirits,  and  the 
snakes  feared  for  their  lives,  and  hasted  to  the  top 
of  Tauaga,  the  highest  of  mountains. 

But  even  so  the  sea  followed  them  and  rose  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain  so  fast  that  ere  lono-  it  must 
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reach  the  top.  And  all  were  afraid  when  they  saw 
the  waters.  But  Raudalo,  king  of  the  snakes,  looked 
not  upon  the  flood  as  he  rested  on  the  top  of  Tauaga, 
and  feared  not  as  the  others  did.  At  last  he  said  to 
his  servants,  "  Where  now  are  the  waters  ? "  And  they 
answered,  '  They  are  rising,  lord."  Yet  looked  he 
not  upon  the  flood.  And  after  a  space  he  said  again, 
'Where  now  are  the  waters?"  and  his  servants 
answered  as  they  had  done  before.  And  again  he 
inquired  of  them,  'Where  now  are  the  waters?" 
But  this  time  all  the  snakes,  Titiko,  Dubo  and  Anauri, 
made  answer,  ' '  They  are  here,  and  in  a  moment  they 
will  touch  thee,  lord." 

Then  Raudalo  turned  him  about  (this  have  I  not 
seen  ;  I  do  but  tell  the  tale  as  I  have  heard  it  of  the 

elders)  and  put  forth  his  forked  tongue,  and  touched 
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with  the  tip  of  it  the  angry  waters  which  were  about 
to  cover  him.  And  on  a  sudden  the  sea  rose  no 
more,  but  began  to  flow  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  Still  was  Raudalo  not  content,  and  he 
pursued  the  flood  down  the  hill,  ever  and  anon 
putting  forth  his  forked  tongue  that  there  might  be 
no  tarrying  on  the  way.  Thus  went  they  down  the 
mountain  and  over  the  plain  country  until  the  sea 
shore  was  reached.  And  the  waters  lay  in  their  bed 
once  more  and  the  flood  was  stayed.  But  Raudalo 
feared  to  depart  lest  the  waters  should  rise  again. 
He  therefore  took  his  dwelling  in  a  cave  of  coral 
among  the  cliff's  of  Qarara,  and  remaineth  unto  this 
day,  to  keep  guard  over  the  sea.  And  when  its 
waves  are  big  and  the  people  fear  a  flood,  Raudalo 
comes  forth  from  his  cave,  and  repeats  a  charm  which 
when  the  sea  heareth,  it  is  still  and  the  people's  fear 
melteth  awray. 


THE  TALKING  BANANAS, 

IN  the  old  days  lived  a  man  and  his  wife  who  had 
one  little  son.  They  dwelt  in  peace,  and  had  but 
one  fear.  This  was  that  some  day  the  witch  on  the 
hill  behind  the  house  might  come  down  and  kill  their 
little  child. 

Now  it  fell  on  a  day  that  the  husband  and  wife 
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desired  to  go  fishing.  To  do  thus  they  must  needs 
leave  their  child  behind.  But  they  guarded  against 
the  witch  by  cutting  a  bunch  of  bananas,  which  they 
hung  up  in  the  house.  Then  they  bade  the  bananas 
answer  if  anyone  spake  to  them,  and  they  set  out. 

Fish  were  plentiful,  therefore  the  man  and  woman 
built  a  little  platform  on  which  they  smoked  a  great 
many  of  the  fish  they  had  caught.  Now  the  smoking 
of  fish  cannot  be  hastened,  or  they  will  not  be  pleasant 
eating,  so  the  little  lad  had  many  days  to  remain  alone. 
Nevertheless  he  did  not  fret.  There  was  a  swing 
of  jungle  creeper  hanging  from  the  big  almond  tree 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  he  spent  most  of  the  day 
there.  Each  day,  too,  he  pulled  a  ripe  banana  from 
the  bunch  and  ate  it. 

Soon  the  witch,  who  often  spied  upon  the  child, 
began  to  think  that  he  was  alone.  Then  growing 
bolder,  she  crept  down  the  hill  and  drew  near  to  the 
swing  where  the  child  sat. 

"Art  alone,  child?"  she  asked. 

4  Of  a  truth,  no,"  answered  the  child. 

'  Who  are  with  thee,  then  ?" 

'  Au  rava  (my  kinsfolk),"  answered  he. 

'  I  would  fain  hear  their  voices,"  she  said. 

"Au  rava!"  called  the  child,  and  his  voice  was 
shrill. 

'U!"  answered  the  bananas  from  the  house. 
Then  the  witch  made  haste  back  to  her  home  on  the 
hill,  for  she  dared  not  harm  the  child  if  any  grown 
persons  were  nigh. 
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But  the  next  day  she  thought  upon  it,  and  said  in 
her  heart  that  the  voice  might  be  that  of  a  visitor. 
So,  hungering  for  human  flesh,  she  crept  down  the 
hill  again.  The  child  had  been  eating  bananas  every 
day,  and  there  were  but  a  few  on  the  stalk.  Yet 
they  knew  their  work  and  fulfilled  it. 

"Who  are  with  thee?"  asked  the  witch  once  more. 

"Au  rava,"  answered  the  child. 
'  I  would  fain  hear  their  voices." 
'  Au  rava!"  he  called  to  the  bananas. 
'U!"  they  answered  from  the  house  within,  and 
their  voice  was  low. 

She  hastened  home  again.  And  in  like  manner 
was  it  every  day.  Then  alas!  came  an  evil  day. 
The  little  lad,  being  hungry,  picked  the  last  banana 
on  the  stalk,  and  ate  it.  When  he  had  made  an 
end  of  eating,  he  went  out  and  sat  on  the  swing  under 
the  almond  tree. 

Not  long  was  he  there  ere  the  witch  came  again, 
and  asked  the  child  who  were  with  him. 

"  Au  rava,"  he  made  answer  as  was  his  custom. 
'  Then  let  me  hear  them  speak,"  said  the  witch. 

"Au  rava!"  he  called. 

But  all  was  still,  for  there  were  no  bananas  left  to 
speak. 

Then  did  the  witch's  eyes  gleam,  and  she  drew  a 
little  nearer,  and  said  in  a  soft  voice, 

'  Thy  people  may  be  sleeping.     Call  louder,  child, 
that  I  may  listen  to  their  voices." 

"Au  rava!"  shouted  the  child. 
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For  a  moment  the  witch  stood  and  waited.  But 
there  was  no  sound.  Then  she  knew  that  the  child 
had  lied,  and  that  he  was  alone.  Therefore  she  fell 
upon  him  straightway,  and  killed  him,  and  took  from 
his  body  his  liver,  which  was  what  she  had  desired. 
Then  she  thrust  leaves  into  the  opening  she  had 
made,  and  closed  the  edges.  When  she  had  thus 
done,  she  wrapped  the  dead  child  in  his  little  mat, 
and  laid  him  in  the  house,  and  made  haste  back  to 
the  hill  where  she  dwelt. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  in  a  little  the  child's 
father  and  mother  returned  from  their  fishing.  They 
had  with  them  strings  of  fresh  fish,  and,  moreover, 
piles  of  those  they  had  smoked. 

"Little  son  will  like  some  fish,"  said  the  father. 

"Yea,  truly,"  answered  his  wife,  as  she  went  into 
the  house.  "But  look,"  she  cried,  pointing  to  the 
mat  in  the  corner,  "he  is  asleep." 

"Ah,  wake  him  then,"  said  her  husband.  'He 
will  not  like  to  sleep  now  we  are  home." 

Then  did  the  woman  gently  shake  the  child  by 
the  shoulder,  but  he  stirred  not.  And  she  laid  her 
hand  on  his  cheek.  "Ah!  lord,"  she  cried  to  her 
husband.  '  Our  child  is  cold  and  still.  Come  thou 
and  waken  him." 

The  man  ran  quickly  and  caught  the  child  in  his 
arms.  But  even  then  they  saw  the  hole  the  witch 
had  torn  in  his  flesh,  and  they  knew  what  had  befallen 
him.  The  man  gave  the  dead  child  to  his  mother, 
and  went  to  get  his  stone  axe. 
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"It  is  not  sharp  enough,"  he  said,  and  began  to 
sharpen  it  until  its  edge  was  keen  enough  to  cleave 
ebony. 

Then  he  called  up  the  hill  to  the  witch. 

"Kaidurum  (old  woman),  here  is  fish  for  thee," 
he  cried. 

But  the  witch  feared  to  venture  down,  therefore 
she  called  back,  ' '  Tell  thy  wife  to  bring  it  hither." 

"Nay,"  lied  the  man,  "but  her  foot  is  sore.  Do 
thou  come." 

The  witch  longed  for  the  fish,  and  at  last  hunger 
overcame  her  fears,  and  she  came  down.  Now  when 
she  reached  the  doorway  she  looked  in  before  enter- 
ing, so  that  she  might  run  up  the  hill  if  harm  were 
meant. 

But  the  man  awaited  her  inside,  and  as  soon  as 
the  witch's  head  appeared  he  brought  his  stone  axe 
down  with  great  force  on  her  neck.  Then  she  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  much  blood  was  shed. 

'  I  have  taken  vengeance!"  cried  the  man,  and  he 
caught  the  old  woman's  body  in  his  arms  and  ran 
up  the  hill  to  her  house.  He  entered,  and  laid  her 
down  on  her  own  mat.  Then  with  his  axe  he  cut 
down  every  post,  and  the  house  lay  in  ruins  over 
the  body  of  the  witch.  But  not  for  long,  for  the 
man  seized  a  burning  piece  of  wood  and  set  fire  to 
the  corners  of  the  house,  and  the  flames  of  it  rose 
to  the  sky.  So  did  the  witch  perish  and  become 
ashes  at  the  hand  of  the  man  whose  son  she  had 
slain. 


KAKUKAKU  AND  TAUREBOGA. 

KAKUKAKU  and  Taureboga  were  brothers,  and  dwelt 
in  one  house  with  their  sister  Rekota,  who  was  a 
widow.  Now  it  fell  on  a  day  that  the  woman's  little 
son,  being  alone  in  the  house  with  his  mother,  cried 
to  her  for  food,  and  Rekota,  having  none,  said 
sharply,  ' '  Hush  thy  cry !  Thine  uncles  are  but  idly 
walking  about.  Dost  think  they  would  dig  thy 
food?"  And  then,  not  wishing  that  the  child  should 
hunger,  she  took  her  pearl  shell  and  string  bag,  and 
set  out  for  the  gardens  to  get  food  that  her  son 
might  eat. 

Now  while  she  was  yet  at  the  gardens  Kakukaku 
and  Taureboga  returned  to  the  house,  and,  seeing  the 
child  with  tears  on  his  cheeks,  said,  "Why  hast  thou 
been  crying,  nephew?"  Then  the  little  boy,  who 
could  scarce  speak  plain,  said,  "I  cried  for  tood,  and 
Rekota  said  ye  were  walking  about  and  would  not  dig 
to  give  me  to  eat.  But  she  has  gone  herself  and 
will  bring  us  some." 

At  these  words  the  brothers'  hearts  grew  hot  within 
them,  and  taking  counsel  together  they  agreed  to 
die,  for  who  would  care  to  live  after  being  thus 
accused?  But  first  they  bethought  them  of  their 
necklaces  of  shell  money,  and  how  they  might  see 
that  none  should  take  them  after  their  death.  To 
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this  end  Kakukaku  climbed  a  palm  tree  and  plucked 
several  young  coconuts.  One  they  gave  to  the  child  ; 
the  others  they  opened  and  scraped  the  flesh,  heaping 
it  in  a  wooden  bowl.  Then  they  unthreaded  their 
necklaces,  and  mixed  the  shell  money  with  the  white 
flesh  of  the  coconuts.  This  they  ate,  leaving  none 
in  the  bowl. 

After  they  had  thus  done,  they  brought  forth  their 
war  ornaments,  and  arrayed  themselves  as  though 
they  feared  an  enemy  drew  near,  and  they  said  to 
the  child,  "Tell  thy  mother  that  her  brothers,  know- 
ing of  her  words,  have  gone  to  die  in  battle."  And 
they  laid  spears  on  their  shoulders,  and  set  out.  In 
a  short  space  of  time  Rekota  returned,  and  her  son 
gave  the  message  even  as  he  had  heard  it.  Her  heart 
was  sore  when  the  news  was  told,  and  she  threw  down 
the  bag  of  food,  and  ran  out  of  the  house  with  the 
child  in  her  arms. 

The  brothers  had  not  gone  far,  and  Rekota  espied 
them  as  they  began  to  go  up  a  little  hill.  She  called 
to  them, — 

"  Kakukaku  ma  Taureboga, 

Novumi  Rekota  ; 

Matagei  roboi." 
("  Kakukaku  and  Taureboga, 

I  am  your  sister  Rekota  ; 

Take  your  nephew  in  your  arms.") 

Kakukaku,    as    he    walked,    said    to    his    brother, 
'Hark!      That  is  our  sister  calling."      "Nay,"  re- 
plied Taureboga.      "It  is  now  the  softness  of  even- 
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ing.      It  is  but   the  kabaku  singing  ere  it   sleeps.1' 
And  they  made  as  if  to  go  on.     But  Rekota  called 

again,- 

"  Kakukaku  ma  Taureboga, 
Novumi  Rekota  ; 
Matagei  roboi." 

And   this   time   they   knew   it   was   the   voice   of 

Rekota,  and  waited  for  her  to  come  to  them,  and 

Taureboga  took  the  child  into  his  arms  and  nursed  it. 

Rekota  said  to  her  brothers,     'Whither  go  ye?" 

for  she  was  much  afraid  when  she  saw  the  spears. 

'  We  go  to  seek  death,  sister,"  answered  Kaku- 
kaku, sadly. 

'  Then  will  I  go  also,"  quoth  Rekota,  and  all  went 
on  together  until  they  came  to  a  large  village.  But 
though  houses  were  many,  men  there  were  none.  In 
the  shade  of  a  cycas  palm  sat  an  old  woman,  and 
round  her  played  little  children.  Kakukaku  asked 
them  what  had  befallen  the  village  that  no  men  re- 
mained in  it. 

'  Our  fathers  are  working  in  the  gardens,"  said 
the  children. 

'Go  then,"  said  the  brothers,  "and  tell  them  that 
Kakukaku  and  Taureboga  and  their  sister  are  here, 
and  have  brought  war!" 

The  children  did  as  they  were  told,  but  on  the 
path  lay  a  fallen  tree,  and  as  they  stepped  over  it  the 
message  they  bore  faded  from  their  minds.  '  Why 
go  we  to  the  gardens?"  asked  one  child,  and  none 
that  were  with  him  could  give  answer.  'Let  us  go 
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back,"  said  another,  ' '  and  perchance  we  may  call  it 
to  mind."  So  they  returned  to  the  village  and  said 
to  the  brothers,  ' '  Who  are  ye  ?  We  have  passed 
over  a  fallen  tree  in  the  path,  and  cannot  remember 
what  ye  gave  us  to  say." 

Then  Kakukaku  and  Taureboga  repeated  the  mes- 
sage, saying,  "Go,  tell  your  fathers  that  Kakukaku 
and  Taureboga  and  their  sister  Rekota  are  here,  and 
have  brought  war!  But  when  ye  come  to  the  fallen 
tree  ye  shall  not  all  cross  over  at  the  same  time,  but 
let  some  of  you  tarry  on  the  hither  side,  and  repeat 
the  words  to  those  who  have  already  stepped  over. 
Then  may  ye  all  go  forward  once  more." 

Thus  did  the  children.  When  they  came  to  the 
fallen  tree  most  of  them  crossed  over,  but  some 
remained  behind.  And  these  cried  to  those  on  the 
other  side,  "What  words  take  ye?" 

'  We  cannot  tell,"  answered  they,  for  as  they 
crossed  the  tree  they  forgot  their  errand.  Then  cried 
the  children  who  had  not  yet  crossed  the  words  of 
the  message,  and  in  their  turn  stepped  over  the  tree, 
and  all  went  on  until  they  came  to  the  gardens. 
When  the  men  working  there  heard  the  message 
which  had  been  sent  to  them,  they  seized  their  spears 
and  hastened  home  to  attack  the  strangers  who  had 
invaded  their  village.  Kakukaku  and  Taureboga 
saw  them  coming,  and  Kakukaku  said  to  the  old 
woman  sitting  under  the  cycas  palm,  ' '  When  we  are 
dead  save  the  child,  and  let  him  not  be  killed,  and 
we  will  reward  thee." 
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"How  may  that  be?"  asked  the  dame,  'seeing 
that  ye  carry  no  goods  or  other  payment?" 

"Ask  for  what  is  found  inside  our  bodies,"  said 
Kakukaku  quickly,  for  the  men  were  close  at  hand. 
In  a  few  moments  all  was  over.  The  few  spears  the 
brothers  had  did  not  much  harm,  and  death,  which 
they  had  sought,  came  speedily  to  them  and  to  their 
sister  Rekota.  But  the  old  woman  held  the  child 
firmly  and  yielded  him  up  to  none  of  those  who 
would  have  taken  his  life. 

It  was  now  growing  dark,  and  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  were  soon  cut  up  and  made  ready  for  the  pot. 
The  old  woman  said  that  she  wished  not  for  flesh  to 
eat,  but  would  fain  have  as  her  share  what  was  found 
inside  the  men's  bodies  when  they  were  cut  up.  The 
men  gave  her  what  she  wanted,  and  she  laid  away 
carefully  the  shell  money  which  the  brothers  had 
swallowed  before  setting  out  to  meet  their  death. 
And  she  was  faithful  to  her  trust,  and  fed  and  cared 
for  the  little  child  left  in  her  care  until  he  was  grown. 

Now  as  the  child  grew  bigger,  he  grew  also  fierce 
and  violent.  Day  by  day,  when  playing  with  the 
village  children,  he  would  ever  strive  to  be  chief  in 
the  games,  and  desired  that  all  should  bend  to  his 
will.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  a  certain  day,  that  he, 
as  was  his  wont,  was  beating  and  stoning  the  children 
who  pleased  him  not,  and  one  bolder  than  the  rest, 
cried,  '  Why  dost  thou  ever  beat  and  ill-treat  us  ? 
Is  it  thy  vengeance  for  thy  three  kinsfolk  who  are 
dead?" 
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The  boy  was  much  perplexed  to  know  what  this 
saying  might  be,  but  he  held  his  head  high,  and 
answered,  '  It  is  no  concern  of  thine.  Hold  thy 
peace."  Nevertheless,  he  hasted  to  the  old  woman 
who  sat  under  the  cycas  palm,  and  asked,  'Dame, 
who  killed  my  kinsfolk  ?  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee." 
And  the  old  woman,  ever  ready  to  do  his  will,  replied, 
'  The  fathers  of  thy  play-mates  killed  thy  kinsfolk, 
my  son." 

When  the  child  heard  this  he  ran  away  from  the 
village  and  laid  a  plan  how  he  might  avenge  the 
deaths  of  his  people.  And  at  night  he  returned, 
and  when  all  slept  he  closed  every  doorway,  and  set 
fire  to  the  houses,  sparing  only  the  one  wherein  dwelt 
the  old  woman  who  had  cared  for  him.  So  were  all 
in  the  village  destroyed,  and  the  lad's  heart  cooled 
within  him,  for  he  had  taken  vengeance  and  was 
content. 


HOW  WAKEKE  DEFEATED  AREBO. 

THIS  is  the  tale  of  how  Wakeke,  the  smallest  of 
snakes,  fought  with  Arebo,  the  King  of  the  Sea,  and 
prevailed. 

Arebo  was  fierce,  and  black,  and  great,  and  for  his 
food  ate  only  betel  nut  and  pepper  leaf,  with  which 
he  took  powdered  coral  lime  out  of  a  gourd  by  means 
of  a  long  stick. 
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One  day,  a  man  said  to  his  two  sons,  "Go  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  Arebo,  and  ask  him  to 
give  you  a  gourd  for  me  in  which  I  may  bestow  my 
lime."  Therefore  the  lads  went,  as  their  father  had 
told  them,  and  dived  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and 
sought  for  Arebo.  And  when  they  had  found  him, 
they  told  him  their  father's  words.  Then  Arebo  gave 
them  a  gourd  and  they  returned  to  their  father,  and 
gave  it  to  him.  But  he,  looking  on  it,  saw  that  it 
was  poor,  and  he  shook  the  lime  stick  backwards 
and  forwards  in  it  until  it  rattled  loudly.  And  Arebo 
heard  the  sound  and  forthwith  rattled  his  gourd  also, 
under  the  sea. 

Then  said  the  man  again,  "Go,  my  sons,  and  tell 
Arebo  that  he  must  give  me  a  good  gourd,  for  this 
one  is  but  poor."  And  the  boys  did  so.  But  Arebo 
was  very  angry  and  said,  ' '  Would  that  I  might  eat 
your  father's  liver!"  Moreover,  he  gave  them  no 
gourd  and  drove  them  from  him.  As  they  set  out 
for  home  the  elder  said  to  his  brother,  "We  must 
not  tell  our  father  what  Arebo  said."  "Nay,"  said 
the  younger,  'but  I  shall  tell."  And  he  went  to 
his  father  and  told  him  all  that  Arebo  had  both  done 
and  said.  Then  was  the  man  exceeding  angry,  and 
he  thought  how  he  might  punish  Arebo.  So  he 
killed  a  pig,  and  cooked  it,  and  sent  for  the  snakes 
that  they  might  come  and  help  him.  And  when  they 
were  come  he  fed  them  with  the  pig  he  had  cooked 
and  with  taro. 

Now  it  befell  that  Wakeke,  who  is  the  smallest 
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of  the  snakes,  sat  amongst  the  others,  but  was  given 
no  portion  as  were  his  fellows,  for,  said  they,  "He 
is  but  small  and  needs  no  food."  Only  Motabawa, 
the  great  snake,  looking  on  him,  pitied  him  and 
wrapped  some  food  in  a  leaf  and  passed  it  to  Wakeke 
when  the  others  saw  not  the  deed. 

When  the  eating  was  finished,  the  snakes  arose 
and  took  wooden  swords  and  launched  their  canoe, 
for  they  were  about  to  fight  Arebo.  And  Wakeke, 
fearing  lest  he  might  be  forbidden,  coiled  himself 
upon  the  outrigger.  Then  did  they  paddle,  and 
paddle,  and  paddle,  until  they  floated  over  the  place 
where  dwelt  Arebo  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  And 
that  they  might  better  see  him  they  squeezed  coconut 
milk  upon  the  water  and  made  it  calm,  and  so  looked 
upon  Arebo  sitting  below  eating  betel  nut. 

Then  one  of  the  snakes  took  his  sword  and  cast 
himself  into  the  sea  and  sought  to  reach  Arebo,  that 
he  might  cut  off  his  head.  But  as  he  was  nigh  unto 
him,  Arebo  rattled  his  lime  spoon  against  the  sides 
of  his  gourd  and  the  water  bubbled  furiously  around 
him,  so  that  the  snake  was  forced  upwards  and  floated 
upon  the  sea  again,  having  nothing  done. 

Then  did  another  try,  and  yet  another,  but  Arebo 
ever  drove  them  upwards  by  the  rattling  of  his  gourd, 
which  caused  the  water  to  bubble.  And  now  it  was 
the  turn  of  Motabawa.  He  said  to  Wakeke,  "  Now 
is  it  my  turn  to  try  to  kill  Arebo.  Do  thou  follow 
in  my  wake,  and  then  will  he  have  no  time  to  drive 
thee  upwards." 
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Now  Wakeke  had  no  sword  as  had  the  others, 
yet  he  feared  not,  and  dived  as  Motabawa  was  sinking 
below  the  sea.  Now  as  Motabawa  was  forced  up- 
wards by  the  great  bubbles  of  water,  Wakeke  seized 
his  friend's  sword  as  he  rose,  and  rushed  upon  Arebo 
and  cut  off  his  head.  Nor  did  he  then  leave  him, 
for  he  cut  open  his  body  and  sought  for  his  liver, 
which  he  held  in  his  mouth  as  he  rose.  And  as  he 
floated  on  the  water  he  sang  his  spell, — 

"  O  korotoku  Wakeke 
Tiritiri  remoremo  !  " 

Then  were  the  snakes  confounded  when  they  saw 
what  so  small  a  one  as  Wakeke  had  done,  and  they 
said  nothing,  but  took  up  their  paddles  and  set  out 
for  home,  while  Wakeke  sat  upon  the  canoe  as  a 
great  chief.  It  came  to  pass  that  as  they  landed 
Kokoko,  a  small  fish,  saw  the  liver  of  Arebo  in  the 
mouth  of  Wakeke  and  he  hasted  to  tell  Matamera, 
the  great  fish,  what  evil  fate  had  befallen  Arebo. 
When  Matamera  heard  he  was  wroth  and  called  all 
the  fish  together  to  help  him  take  vengeance  for  the 
death  of  Arebo.  And  when  they  were  come  to  the 
shore  and  knew  that  Wakeke  had  already  landed, 
they  were  not  sad,  for  in  those  days  fish  were  as  well 
on  land  as  in  the  sea.  Therefore  they  went  forward 
and  would  have  been  soon  the  conquerors.  But 
Wakeke,  who  was  wise  as  well  as  strong,  had  called 
to  Toda,  the  bower  bird,  as  he  passed,  saying, 
'  Friend,  Matamera  will  by  and  by  pass  this  way, 
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for  he  seeks   my  life.     Let  him   not  pass,   I   pray 
thee." 

Therefore,  as  Matamera  and  his  company  hasted 
after  Wakeke,  Toda,  the  bower  bird,  sat  upon  a  tree 
and  cried  unto  them,  and  his  voice  was  that  of  a 
man.  Therefore  were  the  fishes  much  afraid  and 
would  have  turned  back,  but  Ladiadi,  who  ever 
leapeth  in  the  water,  said,  '  Wait  now  while  I  leap 
high  in  the  air  and  look  if  there  be  any  enemy  near." 
Then  he  leapt  but  saw  nothing,  and  the  fishes  went 
forward.  And  now  were  they  hard  upon  Wakeke, 
and  would  have  slain  him,  but  again  Toda  cried  from 
his  tree,  and  this  time  none  waited  to  see  who  it 
might  be,  but  all  turned  and  fled  to  the  sea.  Thus 
was  Wakeke  safe,  and  he  ate  the  liver  of  Arebo,  and 
dwelt  as  a  chief  all  the  days  of  his  life. 


THE  WISE  WAGTAIL. 

IT  hath  been  said  that  there  are  lands  where  a  man 
takes  but  one  woman  to  wife  and  is  therewith  content. 
But  in  Papua  it  is  not  so  ;  this  is  therefore  the  tale 
of  a  man  whose  wives  were  five.  Now  it  came  to 
pass  that  on  a  day  the  man's  throat  was  weary  for 
lack  of  flesh  meat,  and  he  longed  greatly  for  some. 
But  the  rains  had  not  ceased,  and  the  grass  was  yet 
green  on  the  hunting  ground,  so  he  knew  not  how 
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to  gain  that  which  his  soul  desired.  Then  in  the 
night  a  thought  was  born,  and  he  lay  waiting  for  the 
dawn  to  break  that  he  might  do  what  he  had 
planned. 

In  the  morning  he  arose,  and  called  one  of  his 
wives,  and  bade  her  go  with  him  to  the  gardens  to 
weed  the  taro.  This  did  she,  and  knew  not  what 
was  in  her  husband's  heart.  But  as  she  weeded,  the 
man  came  to  her,  carrying  ripe  taro,  which  he  bade 
her  roast  in  the  ashes  of  their  fire.  Now  taro  thus 
cooked  is  the  food  of  those  who  mourn  for  the  dead, 
and  the  woman  wondered  that  her  husband  waited 
not  to  eat  until  the  food  was  cooked  in  the  pot  at 
home.  But  she  held  her  peace,  and  roasted  the  taro, 
as  he  desired.  And  when  it  was  cooked,  she  lifted 
a  piece  from  the  fire  that  she  might  scrape  off  the 
ashes  and  charred  rind.  As  she  did  thus  a  wagtail 
flew  to  the  tree  in  the  shade  of  which  she  sat,  and 
lighted  on  a  bough  over  her  head.  And  he  sang,- 

"Takivim  ke  gibui  ! 

Takivim  ke  gibui  !  " 
("  Scrape  the  food  to  be  eaten  with  you  \  ") 

The  woman  hearkened  to  the  song,  and  was  much 
afraid,  and  cried  to  her  husband,  "Dost  hear,  lord? 
The  bird  is  singing  that  I  am  to  be  eaten." 

'  Nay,  woman,"  lied  the  man  ;  "he  doth  but  speak 
of  the  taro."     And  then,  being  hungry,  he  called, 
'Is  the  food  ready  for  eating?" 
'  It  is  ready,"  answered  his  wife. 
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When  he  heard,  therefore,  that  the  food  was 
cooked,  he  rose  up  and,  taking  his  wooden  sword 
in  his  hand,  he  drew  near  to  the  woman  and  severed 
her  head  from  her  body.  Then,  sitting  down,  he 
ate  of  her  flesh,  and  with  it  the  taro  she  had  scraped 
after  roasting  it.  Thus  were  the  words  of  the  wagtail 
fulfilled  which  he  sang  on  the  bough  of  the  tree. 

Now  the  man,  having  eaten,  would  no  longer  work 
in  the  garden,  and  went  home,  saying  to  his  wives 
that  he  was  ill  and  for  that  cause  he  had  returned 
while  the  sun  was  yet  high  in  the  heaven,  but  that 
the  woman,  who  had  set  out  with  him,  would  sleep 
at  the  gardens  that  night.  Then  he  bade  them  light 
a  fire  that  he  might  warm  himself  and  sleep.  So 
well  did  he  feign  illness,  that  the  women  kept  silence 
in  the  house  and  watched  over  him  till  morning. 

But  on  the  morrow,  he  hungered  once  more  for 
flesh  meat,  and  called  to  his  second  wife  that  she 
should  go  with  him  to  the  gardens.  She  arose  like 
unto  the  other,  and  the  other  women  sent  greetings 
by  her  to  the  first  wife  who,  they  thought,  was  yet 
alive.  And  at  the  gardens  the  man  did  even  as  he 
had  done  on  the  day  before.  He  brought  taro  to 
the  woman,  and  bade  her  roast  it  that  they  might 
eat.  'Shall  I  roast  some  for  thine  other  wife,  lord  ?" 
asked  the  woman. 

'She  will  have  food  of  her  own,"  said  the  man. 
"Cook  but  for  me  and  for  thee." 

Then  the  woman  roasted  the  taro,  and  when  it  was 
cooked,  she  took  a  piece  from  the  fire  to  scrape  it. 
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And  as  she  did  thus  the  wagtail  which  had  warned 
the  other  woman,  lighted  on  a  bough  of  the  tree  over 
her  head,  and  he  sang, — 

"  Takivim  ke  gibui  ! 
Takivim  ke  gibui  !  " 

And  this  woman  even  as  the  other  was  afraid  when 
she  heard  the  song,  and  cried  to  her  husband,  "Dost 
hear,  lord?  The  bird  is  singing  that  I  am  to  be 
eaten." 

"Nay,  woman,"  lied  the  man  again;  'he  doth 
but  speak  of  the  taro."  And  he  called,  "  Is  the  food 
ready  for  eating?" 

"It  is  ready,"  answered  his  wife. 

Then  came  her  husband,  armed  with  his  sword, 
and  cut  off  her  head  and  ate  her  flesh  with  the  taro 
she  had  roasted.  And  after  he  had  eaten,  he  returned 
home  and  told  the  same  tale,  and  though  the  women 
wondered  greatly  wherefore  the  other  two  did  not 
leave  the  gardens,  they  spake  not,  but  cared  for  their 
husband  and  watched  over  him  as  he  slept. 

Then  on  the  morrow,  he  called  his  third  wife  to 
go  with  him  to  the  gardens,  and  there  he  served  her 
as  he  had  done  the  other.  And  in  like  manner  did 
he  with  his  fourth  wife,  and  the  one  who  was  left 
was  sore  afraid,  for  she  knew  that  her  turn  would 
come  on  the  morrow.  Now  this  woman  had  two 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  and  when  she  was  alone 
with  them  in  the  house  she  told  them  that  she  feared 
she  had  only  one  more  night  to  live,  for  all  her 
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husband's  wives  were  dead  now  save  herself.  Then 
she  said,  "By  this  sign  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  no 
more.  If  your  father  kills  me  my  liver  will  travel 
until  it  reaches  this  house,  and  ye  will  hear  it  rustling 
in  the  leaf  wall.  Guard  it  carefully,  for  it  will  help 
you  when  you  are  in  need." 

The  children  wept  bitterly  at  her  words,  but  she 
bade  them  dry  their  tears  ere  their  father  should 
return,  lest  they  should  anger  him.  The  next  morn- 
ing, she  laid  her  face  against  the  faces  of  her  children, 
and  bade  them  farewell,  and  set  out  with  her  husband 
to  the  gardens.  And  there  it  befell  her  as  had 
befallen  the  other  women.  And  also,  her  liver,  even 
as  she  had  said,  went  swiftly  back  to  the  house.  The 
children  sat  waiting  and  fearing  inside,  and  anon 
heard  the  low  sound  as  of  a  lizard  in  the  wall.  They 
searched  until  they  found  what  their  mother  had  told 
them  of,  and  laid  the  liver  carefully  in  a  wooden 
bowl. 

Then  the  boy  said  to  his  sister,  "Our  father  will 
soon  be  back.  It  were  well  for  us  to  fly  far  away, 
or  he  will  kill  us  too." 

The  little  girl  rose  up  and  made  haste  to  leave  the 
house,  but  she  carried  carefully  the  bowl  in  which 
they  had  placed  the  liver.  Then  they  both  sped 
quickly  on  the  path  which  led  to  the  hills.  They 
had  not  gone  far  when  their  father  came  home,  and 
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sought  for  them  that  he  might  stay  his  hunger  for 
flesh  meat,  but  he  could  not  find  them.  Then  was 
he  very  wroth,  and  set  out  along  the  path  to  look 
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for  them.  In  a  little  space  he  saw  them  as  they 
mounted  a  hill  in  front.  So  he  made  haste  and  drew 
near  to  them.  But  the  children,  turning  as  they 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  espied  him  below,  and 
holding  the  liver  in  their  hands,  cried,  "O  hill,  fall 
upon  the  man  who  pursues  us!"  This  did  the  hill, 
obeying  the  word  of  the  children  who  held  the  liver 
in  their  hands.  And  the  man  was  buried  under  much 
earth,  and  was  like  to  be  killed.  Nevertheless,  he 
strove  valiantly  until  he  had  dug  for  himself  a  way 
of  escape.  But  when  he  was  standing  on  his  feet 
once  more  the  children  were  scaling  another  hill, 
higher  than  the  first,  and  as  they  stood  upon  the  top 
they  cried,  "O  hill,  fall  upon  the  man  who  pursues 
us!"  And  the  hill  did  as  they  had  asked,  and  so 
the  man  had  again  to  dig  a  way  out  before  he  could 
follow  the  children.  But  he  was  strong  and  in  a 

O  ' 

little  time  he  had  come  forth  from  the  earth  which 
covered  him,  and  when  he  was  free  he  ran  quickly 
up  the  hill  and  was  soon  in  sight  of  them  once  more. 
But  this  time  they  had  climbed  a  great  mountain, 
and  standing  on  the  top  they  called  to  it  to  fall  upon 
the  man  and  to  let  them  escape.  And  the  great 
mountain  did  even  as  they  asked  and  fell  mightily 
upon  the  man,  and  this  time  the  earth  which  fell  was 
so  heavy  that  the  man  strove  in  vain,  and  perished 
miserably  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain. 

The  children,  when  they  saw  that  their  father  no 
longer  pursued  them,  were  glad,  and  their  hearts 
cooled.  But  alas,  they  were  in  a  perilous  land.  It 
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was  now  towards  evening,  and  they  saw  no  house 
in  the  forest  where  they  were.  As  they  were  about 
to  lie  down  under  a  tree  that  they  might  sleep  till 
the  dawn,  the  boy  sprang  up  from  where  he  sat,  and 
cried,  "See,  sister,  the  boar,  the  boar!" 

Now  the  children  knew  it  not,  but  the  den  of  a 
fierce  boar  was  but  the  cast  of  a  stone  from  the  tree 
in  whose  shade  they  sat,  and  it  was  time  for  the  beast 
to  enter  his  den  there  to  pass  the  night.  But  there 
was  now  no  time  for  them  to  run,  for  he  was  already 
rushing  towards  them,  and  his  tusks  were  bare,  and 
his  bristles  stood  upright.  Yet  was  there  time  to 
climb,  and  the  boy  and  girl  in  great  fear  clung  to  the 
branches  of  the  tree  while  the  evil  beast,  with  fear- 
some roaring,  clawed  below  at  the  trunk.  Long  did 
he  strive  to  reach  the  children,  and  many  times  did 
their  hearts  tremble  as  he  flung  himself  against  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  But  at  last  there  was  respite. 
The  boar,  being  wearied,  towards  midnight  withdrew 
himself  into  his  den  to  rest. 

'Brother,"  whispered  the  little  maid,  "let  us  now 
climb  down  from  the  tree  and  fly  for  our  lives." 
And  had  they  thus  done  it  might  have  been  well 
with  them.  But  the  boy,  fearing  worse  evils  in  the 
darkness,  said,  '  Nay,  little  sister,  but  let  us  wait 
until  the  birds  begin  to  stir,  for  then  may  we  see 
whither  we  should  go."  So  they  tarried  until  the 
first  bird  did  cry,  and  then  with  much  care  climbed 
softly  down  and  stood  for  a  moment  that  they  might 
know  which  was  their  way.  But  suddenly  forth  from 
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his  den  rushed  the  boar,  and  fell  upon  the  children, 
and  in  a  trice  he  tore  their  tender  flesh  and  devoured 
it,  strewing  the  ground  with  their  bones.  And  so 
was  it  that  their  mother,  who,  being  dead,  had  de- 
livered them  from  the  rage  of  their  father,  was  yet 
unable  to  save  them  from  the  evil  beast  to  whose 
land  they  had  come. 


WHY  THE  MEN  OF  GAVI  WILL  NOT  EAT 

FISH. 

I  WILL  tell  thee  now  wherefore  thou  must  never 
offer  fish  to  a  man  of  Gavi,  be  it  never  so  large 
and  good. 

In  the  old  days  a  man  from  that  village  went  forth 
to  hunt,  and  companion  had  he  none  save  his  dog. 
But  though  he  walked  far  yet  found  he  nought  to 
kill  save  one  wallaby.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  as 
he  walked  he  came  upon  a  lake  whose  shores  were 
round,  and  whose  waters  teemed  with  many  fish. 
The  name  of  the  lake  was  Wapogi,  and  at  the  bottom 
lived  the  magic  eel,  Abaia.  But  this  the  man  knew 
not,  and  when  his  dog  reached  the  water  and  caught 
a  fish  in  his  mouth,  the  man  feared  not,  but  was 
glad  to  see  so  many  fish.  Yet  he  caught  none  him- 
self, but,  marking  where  the  lake  lay,  he  returned 
home.  Then  he  roasted  the  wallaby  and  he  and  his 
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people  ate  of  it,  and  he  told  them  not  of  what  he 
had  seen. 

But  on  the  morrow  he  said  to  the  people  of  Gavi, 
"If  ye  will  come  with  me  I  will  show  you  where 
are  many  fish."  Then  were  the  people  glad,  and 
they  made  ready  to  go  with  him.  They  took  taro, 
bananas,  plantains,  and  sugarcane  for  their  journey 
food,  and  they  bade  the  little  children  stay  quietly 
in  the  village  till  they  should  come  back  with  fish 
for  them.  Then  they  went  forth,  the  man  who  had 
seen  the  lake  leading  the  way. 

When  they  were  at  the  lake  they  laid  down  their 
food  and  bags  in  which  were  betel  nut  and  lime 
gourds.  Then  women  took  their  qadi,  or  hand  nets, 
and  began  to  fish.  They  caught  many  fish  and 
prawns  and  eels,  and  as  they  caught  them  they  laid 
them  in  heaps  on  the  shore.  And  one  woman,  being 
more  skilful  than  her  fellows,  laid  hold  on  Abaia,  the 
magic  eel,  but  was  not  able  to  continue  her  hold, 
for  Abaia,  being  very  slippery,  slid  from  out  her 
hands.  And  now  came  the  evening,  when  all  rested. 
Yet  had  the  eels  not  rested.  All  the  small  and  young 
ones  which  were  not  caught,  at  the  word  of  Abaia, 
carried  the  tidings  of  their  foes  to  all  the  rivers,  and 
led  the  Water  Spirits  to  Wapogi  as  the  night  fell, 
that  they  might  bring  punishment  upon  the  heads  of 
the  fishers. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  the  people  of  Gavi  had 
eaten,  and  were  now  ready  to  fish  once  more.  The 
men  had  made  little  wooden  platforms,  on  which 
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they  laid  the  fish  they  could  not  eat,  and  had  lit  fires 
underneath  that  they  might  smoke  them.  They  there- 
fore remained  by  the  fires,  while  the  women  took 
torches  of  dry  grass  and  sought  for  fish  in  the  lake. 

But  it  befell  that  a  dark  rain-cloud  hung  over  their 
heads,  and  great  and  heavy  was  the  rain  which  fell. 
And,  moreover,  as  the  rain  fell  so  did  the  waters  of 
the  lake  rise  until  the  flood  was  over  all  the  land, 
and  the  people  of  Gavi  were  drowned  in  the  place 
where  they  fished.  Nor  did  any  of  their  number 
escape  save  one  only,  and  she  an  old  woman.  And 
the  cause  of  her  life  being  spared  was  this. 

It  so  chanced  that,  being  a  witch,  she  had  seen 
that  the  fish  which  had  been  caught  were  not  common 
fish,  but  belonged  to  Abaia,  the  magic  eel.  There- 
fore she  ate  not,  nor  would  she  suffer  her  two  dogs 
to  eat,  for  she  held  them  tightly  in  her  arms.  Never- 
theless one  struggled  with  her  and  snatched  a  fishbone 
from  the  ground,  and  swallowed  it  ere  she  could 
forbid  him.  Thus  sat  the  dame  under  a  tree  at  even, 
and  watched  the  women  as  they  fished.  But  when 
the  rain  was  now  heavy  and  the  waters  of  the  lake 
were  rising,  she  made  haste  to  climb  into  a  tree,  ever 
holding  fast  her  two  dogs  and  also  a  fire  stick  which 
she  had  picked  up  from  the  ground.  But  though 
she  climbed  fast,  the  waters  rose  quickly,  and  when 
she  reached  the  top  they  were  but  just  below  her. 
This  she  knew  though  it  was  dark,  for  she  knocked 
the  fire  stick  against  the  tree  until  the  sparks  fell 
and  went  out  at  once  as  they  touched  the  flood. 
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Now  she  knew  that  if  the  waters  rose  higher  she 
must  perforce  be  drowned,  therefore  she  bethought 
her  what  she  might  do.  And  she  remembered  that 
one  of  the  dogs  had  eaten  a  fish  bone  before  she 
could  hinder  him,  and  she  thought  that  for  that 
reason  perhaps  the  angry  Abaia  would  cause  her 
death.  Therefore  she  cast  the  dog  from  her  into  the 
water  below,  and  the  flood  rose  no  higher,  for  neither 
she  nor  the  other  dog  had  tasted  of  the  fish  of 
Wapogi. 

After  a  time  the  old  woman  knocked  her  fire  stick 
again  until  sparks  fell  from  it,  and  this  time  she  knew 
that  the  waters  were  sinking,  for  the  sparks  fell  on 
the  leaves  of  Indian  corn  which  grew  below,  and 
shone  for  a  moment.  And  she  waited  and  did  as  she 
had  done  before,  and  this  time  the  sparks  fell  to  the 
ground  and  died  not  at  once.  Therefore  she  knew 
that  the  flood  was  over.  Yet  she  came  not  down 
from  the  tree  until  the  day  had  fully  dawned.  And 
when  she  came  down  to  the  ground  she  saw  that  the 
waters  of  the  lake  were  dancing  in  the  sun,  and  waves 
rose  up  and  down.  Then  said  the  woman,  to  the 
waters,  ' '  Ah !  well  may  ye  dance  since  ye  have  slain 
all  my  people.  But  let  me  know  for  certain  that  they 
are  indeed  dead."  Then  the  waves  grew  bigger  and 
the  waters  danced  yet  more,  and  on  a  sudden  uprose 
the  feet  of  all  the  people  of  Gavi  who  had  been 
drowned  in  the  lake,  and  the  woman  knew  that  her 
people  were  dead  of  a  truth. 

And  she  put  her  dog  on  the  ground  and  hasted 
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the  old  woman  cared  for  them  all  and  they  grew  and 
were  strong,  and  after  some  years  they  married,  and 
children  were  born  to  them,  and  people  were  many 
in  Gavi  as  they  had  been  before  Abaia  had  slain 
those  who  fished  in  the  waters  of  Wapogi.  But 
though  they  are  now  thus  many,  yet  must  none  of 
them  draw  near  to  the  shores  of  the  lake  or  will  venge- 
ance fall  upon  them  as  it  did  on  their  parents  of  old. 
And  for  this  cause  also  do  the  men  of  Gavi  eat  of 
flesh  meat,  but  never  of  fish,  be  their  hunger  what 
it  may.  And  they  do  well,  for  Abaia  is  indeed  great, 
and  who  knoweth  the  power  which  lieth  in  magic  ? 
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IN  the  old  days  there  was  a  girl  who  was  so  fair  to 
see  that  no  man  cared  to  look  on  any  other  when 
she  was  by.  Her  hair  was  curly,  she  was  not  too 
tall,  and  her  eyes  shone  like  stars.  Her  companions 
envied  her,  and  they  determined  to  rid  themselves 
of  her  if  it  were  possible.  They  therefore  took 
counsel  together  and  made  a  plan.  "Let  us  go  fish- 
ing," they  said,  ''and  then  we  can  leave  our  rival 
behind  when  we  return." 

They  waited  for  a  calm  day,  and  when  at  last  one 
dawned,  they  gathered  their  fishing  baskets,  took 
down  their  nets  from  where  they  hung  in  the  house, 
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and,  calling  for  all  who  were  not  ready,  they  went 
down  to  the  beach  where  the  canoe  lay.  Then  they 
went  on  board,  and  started  for  the  little  island  where 
they  hoped  to  gather  many  shell  fish. 

When  they  were  come  to  the  island,  the  girls 
asked  their  rival  to  tarry  with  the  canoe,  while  they 
fished.  "We  will  take  thy  basket  with  us,"  said 
they,  "and  fill  it  for  thee."  Now  the  beautiful  girl 
had  a  mind  to  fish  for  herself,  yet  at  the  word  of  the 
others  she  tarried  with  the  canoe. 

The  girls  were  away  for  some  time,  and  found 
plenty  of  fish,  but  they  kept  it  all  for  themselves, 
and  filled  the  basket  of  their  rival  with  empty  shells. 
Then  they  came  back  to  the  canoe,  and  all  went  on 
board  once  more  and  set  out  for  home.  The  beauti- 
ful girl,  who  had  cared  for  the  canoe,  looked  into  her 
basket  as  she  sat,  and  found  it  was  full  of  empty 
shells.  Yet  was  she  not  angry,  but  said  with  gentle 
voice,  "Friends,  will  ye  paddle  back  to  the  island 
for  a  little  ?  I  must  get  some  fish  ere  I  go  home." 

The  girls  nodded  their  heads  kindly,  for  indeed 
this  was  what  they  had  plotted,  and  their  plan  was 
working  well.  So  they  turned  the  canoe  round,  and 
went  back  once  more  to  the  island.  The  beautiful 
girl  leapt  lightly  out,  and  ran  along  the  beach  looking 
for  fish.  In  a  little  she  found  plenty,  and  hasted  back 
to  the  landing  place.  But  alas !  there  she  found  that 
the  faithless  maidens  had  deserted  her,  and  she  was 
alone  on  the  desolate  island. 
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She  sat  down  and  wept  until  she  was  weary.  Then 
she  ate  a  mango  which  she  had  carried  with  her,  and 
as  she  made  an  end  of  eating,  she  threw  the  stone 
behind  her.  After  a  time  she  saw  that  the  tide  was 
rising,  moreover,  she  remembered  that  the  island  was 
covered  at  high  tide.  Then  she  feared  greatly  that 
she  would  be  drowned,  as  the  cruel  girls  had  wished. 
She  looked  about  for  a  way  of  escape,  and  found  that 
the  mango  stone  she  had  thrown  behind  her  had 
already  sprouted,  and  was  grown  a  tree.  The  girl 
climbed  up  quickly,  for  waves  were  now  washing  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree. 

By  and  by  came  Manubada,  the  great  fish  hawk. 
He  flapped  his  wings  with  joy  when  he  saw  the 
maiden  in  the  tree.  He  had  never  looked  on  aught 
so  fair  before,  and  he  took  her  to  be  his  bride.  Then 
did  Manubada  bring  her  fish,  and  she  turned  aside 
with  loathing,  saying,  "  I  cannot  eat  raw  flesh."  But 
he  had  no  fire  to  give  her,  and  sorrow  filled  his  heart 
that  she  ate  not  of  his  gifts. 

o 

After  a  time  a  little  son  was  born.  As  soon  as  he 
was  grown  his  mother  bade  him  fly  to  the  mainland 
and  bring  her  help.  Quoth  she,  "Little  son,  on  the 
beach  thou  wilt  see  a  natu  tree.  Perch  on  that  and 
wait  until  a  man  in  mourning  garb  passes  under  it. 
He  is  thy  grandfather,  and  is  mourning  for  me,  his 
child.  Do  thou  tell  him  where  I  am.  Ask  him  also 
to  give  thee  a  cooking  pot,  a  piece  of  burning  wood, 
some  taro,  and  a  pearl  shell  with  which  to  peel  it." 

The  bird-child  did  even  as  his  mother  bade  him, 
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and  perched  on  the  natu  tree.  And  in  a  little,  an 
old  man  passed  by,  whose  body  was  soiled  with  earth, 
and  whose  beard  was  black  and  long.  Now  the  dirt 
and  the  beard  were  signs  of  mourning,  and  the  bird- 
child  saw  also  that  the  old  man  wore  on  his  arm  a 
plaited  wicker  armlet,  therefore  he  knew  him  to  be 
his  grandfather,  and  he  called  to  him. 

The  old  man  at  the  sound  of  the  voice  stopped 
to  listen,  and  when  he  had  heard  the  whole  tale  his 
heart  was  full  of  joy.  For  he  knew  that  his  daughter, 
whom  he  had  mourned  this  long  time,  was  not  dead, 
but  living.  Then  he  made  haste  and  put  a  cooking 
pot,  a  pearl  shell,  some  taro,  and  a  piece  of  burning 
wood  in  his  canoe,  and  launched  forth.  And  the 
bird-child  flew  in  front  and  showed  him  whither  he 
should  steer. 

They  reached  the  island,  and  the  old  man  greeted 
his  daughter  with  joy.  Then  he  cooked  taro  tor  her, 
and  she  ate  it  and  was  filled. 

When  the  meal  was  now  over,  the  old  man  helped 
his  daughter  into  the  canoe,  and  took  her  back  to 
her  old  home,  her  little  son  flying  overhead.  In  the 
evening  all  sat  round  the  fire,  and  talked  of  what  had 
befallen  the  girl.  But  while  they  were  yet  talking, 
little  Manubada  said  on  a  sudden,  "  Here  we  sit,  but 
ye  are  people,  and  I  am  only  a  bird!"  And  having 
spoken  he  stretched  his  wings  and  departed  into  the 
night,  nor  did  he  ever  return. 

As  for  Manubada's  bride,  her  old  lover,  to  whom 
she  was  betrothed  before  she  left  her  village,  was  still 
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faithful  to  her,  and  soon  were  they  married.  And 
no  more  was  Manubada  had  in  remembrance,  the 
faithful  bird-lover  who  had  given  all  his  heart  to  the 

o 

maiden  on  the  lonely  island. 


HOW  THE  TWINS  KILLED  MANUBADA. 

KOTOTABE  and  Kelokelo  were  twin  brothers  whose 
father  had  been  killed  by  Manubada,  the  great  hawk. 
It  came  to  pass  that  on  a  day  they  played  with  slings, 
and  made  as  if  to  aim  at  the  boys  who  were  their  com- 
panions. But  they  said,  "  Hurt  us  not,  O  Kototabe  and 
Kelokeio,  but  aim  at  the  bird  which  killed  your  father." 

The  boys  wondered  much  what  this  might  mean, 
and  ran  home  to  ask  their  mother.  The  widow  told 
them  that  it  was  true  Manubada  had  killed  their 
father,  but  she  warned  them  that  none  might  hope 
to  fight  with  so  great  an  enemy  and  yet  prevail. 

'  Nay,  mother,"  answered  the  children,  "  but  when 
we  are  bigger  we  shall  slay  him  who  hath  slain  our 
father."  The  widow  trembled  much  at  these  daring 
words,  but  held  her  peace. 

When  Kototabe  and  Kelokelo  were  now  grown  they 
made  ready  for  the  journey  to  Manubada's  eyrie. 
They  took  a  strong  canoe,  and  loaded  it  with  slings 
and  clubs.  Then  they  gave  to  their  mother  a  branch 
of  dracaena  leaves,  and  said,  '  Watch  these  leaves, 
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mother.  When  they  wave  thou  mayest  dance,  but 
if  they  droop  thou  must  weep,  for  we  shall  indeed 
be  dead." 

Then  set  they  forth  to  search  for  Manubada. 
Many  times  on  the  way  they  sent  stones  whizzing 
from  their  slings  towards  the  mountains,  but  not 
so  did  they  find  Manubada.  At  last  they  came  to 
the  cliff  where  on  high  they  could  see  his  eyrie  ; 
and  they  sent  a  big  stone  flying  towards  it.  Now 
Manubada  was  watching  from  above,  and  when  he 
saw  how  few  and  feeble  were  the  enemy  who  had 
come  to  attack  him  his  fierce  anger  was  aroused. 
He  opened  his  broad  wings,  and  soared  high  above 
Kototabe  and  Kelokelo  in  their  little  canoe  below. 
Then  he  began  to  descend. 

The  lads  watched  until  he  was  now  close  to  them. 
Then  they  slipped  quickly  into  the  water,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  canoe,  and  dived.  Now  Manubada 
in  his  wrath  came  down  with  such  speed  that  he 
could  not  stop,  and  his  mighty  beak  pierced  the 
wood  of  the  canoe,  and  made  him  fast  to  it.  Then 
did  he  struggle  with  much  force,  and  waves  lashed 
and  beat  against  the  vessel.  But  it  held  firm,  and 
Manubada  having  prevailed  not,  must  perforce  rest, 
that  his  strength  might  return  to  him. 

Then  did  Kototabe  and  Kelokelo  swim  to  the 
canoe,  and,  still  one  on  each  side,  broke  the  wings 
of  their  enemy.  As  Manubada  was  therefore  now 
without  power,  the  lads  slew  him  speedily  with  their 
heavy  clubs. 
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When  this  was  done  it  was  time  to  make  for  home. 
Manubada  was  heavy  freight  indeed,  nevertheless  at 
last  they  reached  their  village  once  more. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  ere  they  landed  their 
mother  had  been  to  look  at  the  branch  of  dracaena 
leaves,  and  found  it  was  shaking  and  quivering  as 
though  a  strong  wind  were  blowing.  Thereupon, 
never  doubting  her  sons'  word,  the  widow  began  to 
dance. 

'What  doest  thou,  O  widow?"  asked  her  neigh- 
bours. 

'  I  do  but  rejoice  since  my  sons  have  killed  Manu- 
bada, who  slew  their  father." 

'  How  then  could  two  little  lads  have  killed  so 
great  a  bird?"  mocked  the  villagers. 

But  the  widow  gave  them  no  heed,  and  danced  on 
until  the  canoe  came  to  the  shore. 

Then  did  Kototabe  and  Kelokelo  land,  and  they 
showed  the  spoil  to  the  men  who  thronged  about 
them.  And  Manubada  was  roasted  and  divided  into 
joints,  so  that  every  tribe  might  have  a  share.  The 
mountain  people  were  given  the  head,  and,  when  an 
enemy  attacks  them  now,  they  bow  the  head  that  they 
may  not  be  hurt.  But  to  the  coast  folk  was  given 
the  side,  and  it  is  therefore  always  their  custom  to 
leap  aside  when  spears  are  flying,  and  so  they  cannot 
be  harmed  by  their  enemies.  And  lo,  I  who  tell  this 
tale  am  of  the  coast,  and  thou  mayest  know  that  the 
word  is  true,  for  never  have  I  been  harmed,  though 
I  have  fought  many  fights. 


THE  CRANE. 

THERE  were  once  a  man  and  his  wife  who  had  two 
daughters  and  one  son,  the  youngest  born,  and  he 
was  but  a  baby.  It  fell  on  a  day  that  the  father 
and  mother  set  out  for  the  gardens  and  bade  the  girls 
bathe  their  little  brother,  and  moreover  to  cook  some 
food  that  he  might  eat. 

Now,  when  the  children  were  left  alone,  the  elder 

girl  said  to  her  sister,  "  Our  mother  bade  us  slay  our 

brother  and  cook  his  flesh,  therefore  let  us  obey  her." 

'Nay,  sister,"  quoth  the  younger,    ''our  mother 

said  not  so." 

But  the  elder  girl  would  not  hearken,  and  forth- 

o 

with  she  slew  the  little  child,  and  made  ready  his 
flesh,  and  cooked  it  in  a  pot  over  the  fire. 

Presently  came  the  man  and  his  wife,  and  saw 
what  had  been  done,  and  were  very  wroth  with  the 
children,  and  drove  them  forth  into  a  desolate  land, 
where  was  no  house  nor  any  food  growing.  Then 
were  the  hearts  of  the  girls  sad  within  them,  and 
they  wept  sore.  And  afterwards  they  were  an  hun- 
gered, and  sought  for  food,  but  found  none.  But 
after  much  searching  they  caught  some  grasshoppers 
and  lizards,  and  also  of  snakes  a  few,  and  laid  what 
they  had  caught  in  a  basket,  and  went  on,  looking 
for  a  house  where  they  might  ask  for  fire,  so  that 
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they  might  roast  their  food.  But  the  way  was  long, 
and  their  feet  were  weary,  when  at  last  they  came 
upon  a  house  in  front  of  which  sat  an  old  man  whose 
skin  was  covered  with  sores. 

The  children  watched  him  from  afar,  and  feared 
greatly  to  draw  nigh  to  him.     Then  said  the  elder, 
'  Go  thou,  sister,  for  thou  art  the  younger,  and  must 
do  my  bidding." 

But  the  younger  said,  "  Nay,  sister  ;  thou  art  older 
than  I.  Thou  must  go.  Perchance  he  will  seek  to 
slay  us.  I  cannot  go,  for  I  am  much  afraid." 

Then  the  elder,  being  very  hungry,  was  bold  and 
walked  to  the  house,  and  crept  in  past  the  old  man, 
who  spake  not  to  her.  She  picked  up  a  burning 
stick,  and  would  have  left  the  house,  when  the  burn- 
ing wood  brushed  against  the  old  man,  and  as  she 
hasted  to  escape,  she  trod  upon  his  sore  foot. 

"Ah,  little  one,  slay  me  not,"  said  the  old  man. 
His  words  were  gentle,  and  the  girl  knew  not  that 
he  was  deceiving  her.     Therefore  she  spake,  saying, 
'  Fear  not ;  I  will  not  harm  thee." 

Then  said  he,  "Art  thou  alone,  or  who  are  with 
thee?" 

'  Truly,  I  am  alone,"  said  she,  "  save  for  my  little 
sister,  who  waits  for  me  on  the  beach." 

'Go  now,"  quoth  he,  and  his  voice  was  soft  and 
gentle,  "and  bid  her  come  hither,"  and  the  girl  did 
as  he  had  said,  and  went  down  and  brought  her 
sister,  and  also  the  snakes  and  lizards  which  they 
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Now,  when  they  had  come,  the  old  man  cared  no 
longer  to  deceive  them,  and  his  voice  was  loud  and 
harsh  as  he  said,  "Give  me  the  basket."  Then  he 
chose  out  what  he  wanted  for  himself,  and  threw  the 
rest  away,  nor  did  the  children  so  much  as  eat  a  single 
grasshopper.  And  he  bade  them  work  for  him,  and 
took  them  to  his  taro  patch  on  the  hill,  and  caused 
their  toil  to  be  heavy. 

Thus  did  they  day  by  day,  and  it  came  to  pass 
that  on  the  seventh  day  the  elder  girl  made  a  plan  to 
escape,  and  told  her  little  sister  what  she  was  about 
to  do.  Then  in  the  softness  of  the  day,  when  the 
sun  was  no  longer  high  in  the  heaven,  she  went  near 
to  the  old  man  as  he  worked  in  the  garden,  and  said, 
'  Thou  art  tired  and  hungry,  O  master.  Bid  me  to 
go  with  my  sister  to  the  house  that  we  may  cook 
thy  food." 

Then  did  he  bid  her  do  as  she  had  said,  and  the 
two  girls  made  haste,  and  came  to  the  house  and 
cooked  much  of  the  food  they  had  brought  from  the 
garden,  but  the  rest  they  laid  in  a  basket,  meaning 
to  take  it  with  them  for  their  journey  tood.  For  so 
had  the  girl  planned.  And  if  the  old  man  returned 
not  from  the  garden  before  the  food  was  cooked, 
then  might  they  eat  and  flee  from  him.  Therefore 
they  made  no  delay,  but  when  the  food  was  now 
cooked  they  ate  of  it,  and  placed  the  rest  in  a  basket. 
And  the  two  baskets,  with  food  cooked  and  green, 
they  hung  by  strings  from  their  heads,  and  began  to 
run  along  the  beach. 
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Now  it  fell  out  that  the  old  man  worked  still  on 
the  hillside,  and  as  he  worked  his  digging  stick  be- 
came blunt.  So  he  took  his  stone  axe  and  began 
to  sharpen  it,  but  even  as  he  did  thus,  the  axe  slipped 
and  cut  his  hand.  He  watched  as  the  blood  flowed 
from  the  cut,  and  said,  "This  is  witchcraft!"  But 
the  blood  flowed  on  ;  therefore  he  knew  it  was  not 
so.  Then  said  he,  ' '  Perchance  a  sorcerer  hath  done 
it!"  But  even  so  was  the  flow  of  blood  not  stayed. 
Then  cried  he,  "Now  I  know  that  the  children  have 
fled!"  And  at  these  words  the  cut  closed  its  edges, 
and  the  blood  flowed  no  longer. 

Then  he  made  haste  and  ran  down  the  hill,  that  he 
might  find  them  and  lead  them  back  again. 

The  children  were  much  afraid  when  they  saw  the 
old  man  so  close  to  them,  and  ran  the  faster.  Now, 
as  they  ran,  they  saw  before  them  Uapanipani,  the 
crane,  and  to  him  they  cried,  "Ah,  grandfather,  canst 
thou  save  us  from  him  who  pursues  us?" 

Then  said  Uapanipani,  ' '  Fear  not.  With  me  ye 
are  safe." 

Nevertheless  the  old  man  was  close  upon  them, 
and  he  cried  to  Uapanipani,  "Oh,  Egubeda  (Sharer 
of  betel  nut),  take  one  child,  but  give  me  the  other ! " 
At  this  word  the  children  feared  greatly  lest  Uapani- 
pani should  do  as  he  had  been  bidden.  But  he 
turned  to  them  and  asked  of  them  whither  they 
desired  to  go. 

'Take  us  to  our  own  land,"  they  cried,  "to  the 
house  under  the  white-fleshed  coconut." 
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Now  was  the  old  man  but  a  stone's  cast  from  them, 
and  would  have  laid  hold  on  the  girls,  but  Uapanipani 
opened  his  mouth  and  swallowed  them,  and  flew  far 
over  the  head  of  the  man  as  he  stood  on  the  beach. 
Nor  were  his  wings  weary  until  he  set  the  children 
side  by  side  at  the  door  of  their  father's  house. 
There  were  none  in  the  house,  and  the  children 
searched  for  a  gift  wherewith  to  reward  Uapanipani, 
but  he  would  take  nought,  save  only  a  cup  of  coco- 
nut shell.  Then  he  flew  back  to  his  own  land,  and 
was  seen  no  more  of  them. 

The  father  of  the  girls  had  gone  to  the  gardens 
to  gather  food  that  a  death  feast  might  be  held  for 
his  children,  whom  he  thought  to  have  perished.  And 
it  came  to  pass  that  when  he  returned  and  laid  down 
his  sheaves  of  taro,  that  the  two  girls  ran  from  out  the 
dark  corner,  where  they  lay  hidden,  and  came  towards 
him.  And  for  that  he  had  grieved  for  them  so  long 
a  time  anger  lived  no  more  in  his  heart,  and  he  took 
them  in  his  arms  and  comforted  them,  and  thus 
were  all  their  sorrows  ended. 


TOROA,  THE  SONG  OF  THE  DEAD. 

IN  the  old  days  there  was  a  man  who  married  a 
woman,  and  she  was  a  witch,  but  he  knew  it  not. 
At  night  he  lay  across  the  doorway  of  their  house, 
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and  his  wife  feared  to  go  out  by  the  door,  for  that 
she  must  needs  draw  near  to  her  husband.  Yet  every 
night,  being  a  witch,  she  desired  to  go  forth  to  cause 
the  death  of  men  by  her  witchcraft.  Therefore  she 
climbed  the  wall,  and  went  out  through  a  hole  in 
the  roof. 

Now  each  night,  as  she  climbed  thus,  her  husband 
groaned  in  his  sleep,  and  when  in  the  morning  he 
spake  of  it  to  his  wife,  she  told  him  that  he  had  been 
bewitched  by  his  sisters.  But  when  the  sisters  heard 
that  they  had  been  thus  accused,  they  were  very 
wroth.  It  is  true  that  they  were  witches,  but  they 
had  not  wished  harm  to  befall  their  brother,  and  they 
sought  how  they  might  cause  him  to  know  that  his 
wife  was  a  witch.  '  If  we  say  so  to  our  brother," 
they  said,  ' '  he  will  not  believe  us.  We  must  wait 
till  he  can  see  for  himself." 

It  came  to  pass  that  on  a  certain  day  the  man's 
wife  and  many  other  witches  desired  to  dance. 
Therefore  they  caused  rain  to  fall  in  a  circle  where 
they  stood,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  were  in  the 
middle  and  the  rain  was  around  them,  and  the  drops 
falling  fast  were  as  a  drum  which  is  beaten  by  the 
hand.  And  as  they  danced  thus  they  sang  "  Toroa," 
which  is  the  Song  of  the  Dead. 

Now,  while  they  were  thus  dancing  and  singing, 
the  man's  two  sisters  sought  their  brother  that  they 
might  show  him  his  wife.  And  after  they  had  sought 
for  a  long  time,  they  found  him  mounted  upon  a 
notched  stick,  which  leant  against  the  stalk  of  a  o-reat 
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plantain,  and  he  was  binding  leaves  about  the  fruit 
that  it  might  ripen  and  that  no  birds  might  eat  of  it. 
Then  said  they  to  him,  '  Thy  wife  hath  accused 
us  of  bewitching  thee.  Look  now  where  the  rain 
is  falling,  and  thou  shalt  see  what  thy  wife  herself 
is."  Then  they  stood  beside  the  plantain  to  guard 
their  brother  against  the  witches  if  they  should  see 
that  he  was  watching,  and  the  man  above  listened 
while  they  sang.  And  these  are  the  words  of  the 
song,  which  is  called  ' '  Toroa  "  : 

Reran i  gado 
Gado  ai  gado  ; 
Tubiri  gado 
Gado  ai  gado. 
Koukou  kana 
Bulame,  bulame  ; 
Koukou  kana 
Wagurare,  wagurare. 

When  they  had  made  an  end  of  singing,  the  rain 
ceased,  and  the  witches  went  away.  But  the  man  in 
the  plantain  was  afraid  to  come  down  from  it  until  he 
knew  they  would  not  return.  Then  he  too  went 
away  to  his  home,  and  thought  on  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard.  And  ever  '  Toroa "  rang  in  his  ears, 
and  he  longed  to  sing  it,  that  he  might  know  it  yet 
better.  But  he  feared  lest  his  wife  should  hear  him, 
and  so  know  that  he  had  seen  her  as  she  danced  with 
the  witches. 

Therefore  on  the  morrow  he  said  to  his  wife,  "Go 
to-day  to  the  garden  and  work.  I  shall  stay  at  home 
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and  nurse  our  child.  And  when  thou  comest  back 
in  the  evening  call  before  entering  the  village,  that 
I  may  know  thou  art  returning." 

Then  the  woman  did  as  he  bade  her.  And  when 
she  had  gone  the  man  took  the  child  in  his  arms  and 
sang  "Toroa"  till  the  child  slept,  and  the  song  was 
nearly  learnt.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  as  he  sang 
he  heard  his  wife's  voice  calling  to  him,  for  she  was 
about  to  enter  the  village.  Therefore  he  ceased  to 
sing,  and  when  she  came  in  he  was  silent. 

On  the  morrow  he  bade  her  go  once  more  to  the 
garden,  and  to  call  on  returning,  that  he  might  know 
she  was  near.  This  she  did,  and  again  he  ceased 
singing  '  Toroa "  before  she  could  hear  him.  But 
on  the  next  day,  when  he  said  the  same  words,  the 
woman  wondered  in  her  heart  what  thing  this  might 
be  that  she  was  ever  to  call  before  coming  into  the 
village.  Therefore  she  said  to  herself,  "What  is 
this  v/hich  my  husband  doeth  secretly?  I  will  not 
call  out  this  time,  but  will  come  back  quietly." 

Then  she  went  forth  to  weed,  and  the  man  took 
his  child  in  his  arms  and  began  to  sing.  And  he 
sang,- 

Rerani  gado 

Gado  ai  gado  ; 

Tubiri  gado 

Gado  ai  gado. 

Koukou  kana 

Bulame,  bulame  ; 

Koukou  kana 

Wagurare,  wagurare. 
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And  when  the  child  slept  he  laid  it  in  the  string 
bag,  which  was  its  bed,  and  sang  on.  And  as  he 
sang  he  beat  with  a  hollow  bamboo,  which  is  tidoro, 
upon  the  ground,  and  drew  it  towards  him,  so  that  its 
voice  was  that  of  the  rain  drops  which  had  fallen 
when  the  witches  danced.  Now,  as  he  thus  sang  and 
beat  with  the  tidoro,  he  saw  not  that  his  wife  stood 
in  the  doorway  watching  him.  But  after  a  time  he 
looked  up,  and  was  much  afraid  to  see  her  standing 
there.  Yet  she  spake  never  a  word,  but  laid  down 
her  bag  of  taro  and  went  to  the  spring  to  bathe. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  that  night  the  woman 
laid  a  spell  upon  her  husband,  and  he  began  to  be 
ill,  and  after  not  many  days  he  died.  And  then 
doubtless  as  he  travelled  on  the  way  to  loloa,  he  sang 
'  Toroa  "  once  more,  for  it  is  the  song  which  the  dead 
sing  as  they  journey  to  their  own  land. 

And  in  the  village  of  Wamira  there  is  but  one 
man  who  can  sing  it,  and  he  is  Taukerobo.  And 
when  he  is  old  and  about  to  die  he  will  give  it  to 
his  son,  for  Taukerobo  in  like  manner  had  it  of  his 
father,  who  alone  knew  it  in  the  old  days. 


THE  KING  OF  THE  FAIRIES. 

IN  the  old  days  there  lived  a  man,  who  one  day  as  he 
journeyed  found  waoi,  a  jungle  plant,  which  is  good 
to  eat.  But  it  was  still  young  and  tender,  so  he  tied 
a  knot  of  grass  upon  it  to  show  that  it  was  his,  and 
in  order  that  no  man  should  touch  it.  Then  he 
departed,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  return  when  the 
waoi  should  be  ripe. 

Not  many  days  after,  the  King  of  the  Fairies 
chanced  to  pass  that  way.  He  also  saw  the  waoi, 
and  desired  that  it  should  be  his.  So  he  took  the 
knot  from  off  the  stalk,  and  hid  it  in  the  grass. 
Then  he  caught  an  earth  worm  and  tied  it  in  a  knot 
round  the  waoi,  and  went  his  way. 

Presently  the  man  said  in  his  heart,  "Now  are  the 
days  of  the  waoi  fulfilled.  I  will  go  and  dig  it  up, 
and  eat  it  this  night."  So  he  journeyed  until  he 
reached  the  jungle,  and  there  he  found  that  the  waoi 
was  indeed  ripe,  for  some  of  its  leaves  had  become 
pale,  and  others  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  He  there- 
fore began  to  dig,  and  was  about  to  raise  the  waoi 
from  the  earth  when  he  saw  the  King  of  the  Fairies 
standing  by  with  angry  face. 

'What    doest    thou    here,    O    man?"    quoth    he. 
'Didst  thou  not  see  the  knot  on  my  waoi  that  thou 

hast  laid  hands  on  it  ?" 
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' '  Nay,"  answered  the  man,  '  but  mine  was  the 
knot.  Many  days  are  gone  since  I  placed  my  knot 
here.  True,  it  is  not  here  now,  but  perchance  it  is 
withered,  or  hath  fallen  into  the  grass." 

"Thou  speakest  lies,"  said  the  King  of  the  Fairies 
angrily.     Then  he  stooped  and  held  up  the  earth- 
worm.      'Behold  my  knot.     Where  is  thine?" 
'I  cannot  tell,"  answered  the  man. 

Then  said  the  King  of  the  Fairies,  "Stand  aside 
while  I  pluck  up  my  waoi." 

'  That  will  I  never  do,"   said  the  man.       '  The 
waoi  is  mine,  and  thou  darest  not  touch  it." 

The  King  of  the  Fairies  was  silent  for  a  space,  and 
then  he  said,  "Thou  speakest  boldly.  Call  thy  men 
that  I  may  see  how  many  followers  so  great  a  chieftain 


owns." 


The  man  called,  though  in  truth  he  knew  well  that 
none  of  his  friends  could  hear  him.  And  so  it  was. 
He  called  once  more,  and  there  was  no  sound. 

Then  said  the  King  of  the  Fairies,  "Now  hold  thy 
peace  and  I  will  call."  He  lifted  up  his  voice  but 
once,  and  on  a  sudden,  from  the  grass,  from  caves, 
from  valleys,  and  from  the  tops  of  tall  trees,  came 
answering  voices  from  the  fairies. 

'  Dost  hear?"  asked  the  King  of  the  Fairies  of  the 
man.  '  These  who  answer  me  are  my  people. 
Where  are  thine  ?" 

The  man  answered  never  a  word,  but  pulled  the 
waoi  from  its  hole.  The  King  of  the  Fairies  strug- 
gled with  him  for  it,  and  fierce  was  the  fight.  Almost 
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had  the  man  won  the  day,  when  the  King  of  the 
Fairies  called  again  to  his  followers.  They  came 
from  the  grass,  from  caves,  from  valleys,  and  from 
the  tops  of  tall  trees,  and  seized  the  man,  and  held 
him  while  they  waited  to  hear  their  lord's  pleasure. 

The  man,  seeing  he  could  not  prevail  by  force, 
said  to  those  who  held  him,  "If  ye  wish  to  bind  me 
do  so  with  grass  upon  a  pole  of  aiumaumara."  (This 
wood,  as  the  man  knew,  is  brittle.) 

The  fairies  gave  heed  to  his  word,  and  bound  him 
fast  with  grass  upon  a  pole  of  aiumaumara,  and  set 
out  for  the  cave  where  dwelt  their  master.  They 
had  gone  but  a  little  way  when  the  bonds  brake,  and 
the  man  lay  upon  the  ground.  The  fairies  went  to 
and  fro  seeking  more  grass,  and  being  but  silly  folk, 
looked  not  for  jungle  creeper  or  the  roots  of  pan- 
danus.  Then  they  bound  the  man  again  and  set  out. 
Few  steps  had  they  taken  when  the  pole  of  aiumau- 
mara snapped  in  twain,  and  the  man  fell  heavily  to 
the  ground.  Long  lay  he  there  while  the  fairies 
searched  for  another  pole,  nor  did  they  find  it  till  the 
night  was  nearly  past. 

Once  more  they  bound  the  man  and  carried  him 
on  their  way.  Once  more  the  grass  brake,  once  more 
the  pole  of  aiumaumara  snapped  asunder,  and  once 
more  and  once  more  the  search  was  long.  And  now 
the  dawn  was  near,  and  the  fairies  yet  far  from  their 
home.  For  this  had  the  man  planned,  and  his  heart 
cooled  with  content  within  him. 

At  last  came  the  dawn,  and  the  fairies  fled  with 
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one  accord  to  the  cave,  where  their  master  awaited 
their  coming,  and  sat  at  his  feet  in  silence.  But  the 
man,  who  still  lay  where  they  had  left  him,  brake 
his  bonds  in  sunder  and  rose  to  his  feet.  Then,  for 
there  was  none  to  let  him,  he  went  forth  from  the 
jungle  to  his  own  home.  And  when  he  entered  he 
said  to  his  wife,  "Cook  me  much  food  and  light  me 
a  fire,  that  I  may  eat  and  be  warm  and  rest,  for  I  am 
sore  indeed."  His  wife  did  even  as  he  bade  her, 
and  the  man  lay  till  the  morrow. 

Then  his  anger  being  yet  hot  within  him,  he  called 
his  friends  together,  and  bade  them  fetch  spears 
and  torches,  and  follow  whither  he  should  lead.  They 
were  obedient  to  his  word,  and  ere  long  all  were 
standing  outside  the  cave  where  dwelt  the  fairies  and 
their  king. 

Inside  were  the  fairies,  waiting  for  the  dusk  that 
they  might  go  forth  once  more.  But  suddenly 
flames  were  leaping  round  the  opening  of  the  cave, 
and  rolling  clouds  of  smoke  poured  in. 

"  Ai-gugugugu !  Ai-gigigigi ! "  cried  the  fairies, 
but  not  for  long  were  their  voices  heard,  and  the  fire 
when  it  died  left  not  one  alive  in  the  cave. 

Then  was  the  man's  heart  glad,  and  he  departed 
to  seek  his  waoi.  And  that  night  many  men  ate  of 
it,  and  were  glad. 

But  had  the  fairies  lived,  and  not  been  burned, 
then  no  man  might  have  eaten  of  waoi  for  ever,  for 
the  fairies  would  have  demanded  his  life  in  payment. 


THE  COCKEREL. 

LONG  ago,  in  the  old  days,  the  birds  all  lived  at 
Diriuna,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  country  of 
Magavara.  But  of  Diriuna  nothing  now  remains, 
save  only  the  circle  of  stones  where  the  birds  used  to 
sit  in  council. 

One  night  they  were  all  dancing,  and  in  their 
pleasure  saw  not  that  their  fire  had  died  down  until 
not  a  spark  was  left  to  glimmer  in  the  ashes.  In  the 
morning,  therefore,  when  they  arose,  they  wept  for 
their  warm  fire,  which  was  now  dead. 

But  Kokorereko,  the  cockerel,  when  he  was  asked, 
promised  to  bring  fresh  fire  that  they  might  kindle 
it  anew,  and  he  set  off,  his  strong  wings  cleaving  the 
air.  He  flew,  and  flew,  until  he  had  covered  many 
miles,  and  then  alighted  in  the  bush  on  a  rock.  With 
such  force  did  he  descend  that  his  feet  sank  into  the 
hard  rock,  and  the  mark  of  them  remains  to  this 
day. 

Where  he  alighted  he  slept,  and  the  next  day  he 
flew  on  once  more  until  he  reached  Kaierara,  the  long 
cape  which  stretches  into  the  sea.  There  he  saw  a 
beautiful  girl  sitting  alone  in  a  house.  Her  ears 
hung  low  with  weighty  earrings,  and  her  teeth  were 
black  as  the  seeds  of  wild  bananas,  from  eating  much 
betel  nut. 
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When  the  girl  looked  on  the  comely  Kokorereko 
she  loved  him,  and  she  tried  to  hold  him  that  he 
might  not  leave  her.  But  he  picked  up  a  burning 
brand  from  the  fire,  and  turned  to  go. 

"Ah,  tell  me  then,"  she  cried,  as  he  turned  to  go, 
'  tell  me,  at  least,  where  thou  livest." 

'  Journey  till  the  cape  is  rounded,"  he  answered 
as  he  spread  his  wings,  ;'and  where  the  voice  of 
drum  and  conch  shell  is  heard  in  my  village." 

Alas!  he  had  gone,  and  the  girl  shed  many  tears. 
But  after  a  little  her  father  and  mother  returned  home, 
and  she  persuaded  them  by  much  weeping,  to  take 
her  in  their  canoe  to  look  for  Kokorereko.  They 
started  soon.  The  little  platform  on  the  outrigger 
was  laden  with  food  for  the  journey.  There  were 
coconuts  also  to  tempt  Kokorereko,  and  a  basket  of 
plaited  leaves  in  which  to  place  him  if  he  were  caught. 

They  paddled,  and  paddled,  and  they  rounded  the 
cape.  Then  the  girl  cried,  'Hark!  do  you  not 
hear  the  voice  of  the  drum?"  They  had  reached  the 
village  of  Lamogara,  but  that  was  not  the  home  of 
Kokorereko. 

'  Nay,"  answered  her  father,  "it  is  but  a  child  idly 
playing.  There  is  no  dancing  here." 

So  they  laid  hold  of  their  paddles  once  more,  and 
again  the  canoe  cut  through  the  clear  water.  And 
now  it  was  night. 

"The  bird  lied  to  thee,  child,"  said  the  mother 
fretfully. 

"Ah!    but  can  you  not  hear  it?"  cried  the  girl 
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with  joy.       'Pampam!    pampam!      It  is  the  home 
of  my  love,  my  lord!" 

In  truth  they  had  at  least  reached  Diriuna,  and  in 
the  dim  starlight  they  saw  birds  with  waving  wings 
dancing  beneath  the  palms. 

The  canoe  floated  outside  till  morning,  for  in  that 
light  who  might  know  Kokorereko  from  another? 

At  last  "  Uba,"  the  cold  morning  wind,  blew  from 
off  the  mountain,  and  one  by  one  the  stars  began  to 
fade.  Then  far  over  Kaierara  the  dawn  broke,  and 
slowly,  very  slowly,  the  birds  woke  and  came  out 
from  their  sleeping  chamber  one  by  one.  First  came 
Binama,  the  hornbill. 

'  Is  that  thy  lover?"  asked  the  father. 

'Nay,  but  that  is  another  bird,"  said  the  girl. 
And  so  in  like  manner  with  the  parrot,  the  black 
cockatoo,  and  the  wagtail.     At  last  came  the  bird  of 
paradise. 

'  Surely  now  I  see  him,"  said  the  man. 

'No,"  replied  his  daughter  proudly.  "My  love 
is  far  more  beautiful." 

And  now  her  long  waiting  met  with  its  reward, 
for  Kokorereko,  the  Chief  of  all  the  birds,  came 
slowly  forth.  The  eager  girl  held  out  her  coconuts, 
saying,  "Come,  take  what  I  have  brought  thee,  my 
lord." 

'Nay,  but  bring  them  hither,"  spake  Kokorereko, 
for  though  coconuts  were  indeed  his  food,  yet  he  was 
a  great  chief,  and  might  not  obey  the  voice  of  a 
woman. 
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"Alas!  I  may  not  take  them  to  thee,  my  lord," 
lied  the  girl.  'Come  down,  I  pray  thee,  to  the 
water's  edge." 

Kokorereko  thought  for  a  time.  Then  he  con- 
sidered that  this  girl  was  but  a  traveller.  '  Here 
this  morning,  but  gone  by  night,"  he  said  in  his 
heart,  and  very  slowly  he  walked  towards  the  canoe. 

And  now,  ah,  woe!  Quickly,  as  he  stooped,  was 
the  basket  laid  upon  his  head  until  it  covered  him 
completely.  Then  in  the  darkness  he  was  placed 
upon  the  canoe,  and  taken  swiftly  to  Kaierara  once 
more.  Since  that  sad  day,  Kokorereko  and  his  tribe 
live  ever  with  the  sons  of  men  in  their  dwellings  and 
about  their  feet. 

But  at  Diriuna,  where  Kokorereko's  followers  were, 
great  was  the  sorrow,  and  loud  was  the  wailing  which 
arose. 

'Airake!  our  lord!  Airake!  our  master!"  cried 
all  the  birds.  And  no  more  was  Diriuna  a  village. 
For  Binama,  the  hornbill,  fled  to  a  hollow  tree, 
where  he  remains  even  to  this  day.  Iviki,  the  quail, 
chose  the  grass  for  her  home.  Kivivi,  the  plover, 
said,  "By  the  sea  shall  I  dwell,"  and  all  the  other 
birds  went  far  away  into  the  jungle,  and  built  their 
nests.  And  that  is  why  Diriuna  is  no  longer  the 
Village  of  Birds,  but  is  called  Numa  Pupu,  or 
Desolation. 


HOW  A  MAN  FOUND  HIS  WIFE  IN  THE 
LAND  OF  THE  DEAD. 

WHEN  our  dead  leave  us  none  knoweth  whither  they 
go,  nor  by  much  searching  hath  any  man  found  the 
way  to  loloa,  the  land  of  the  dead,  save  one,  and  of 
him  will  I  tell  thee. 

This  man  lived  in  the  hills  where  riseth  the  Uruam, 
the  river  which  flows  into  the  sea  between  Wamira 
and  Divari.  It  came  to  pass  that  the  man's  wife 
died,  and  he  mourned  for  her  many  days.  But  when 
it  was  time  for  the  death  feast  to  be  made  for  her, 
he  went  forth  with  his  dog  to  hunt  for  a  cuscus  that 
it  might  be  eaten  at  the  feast.  (This  tale  doth  my 
father  tell,  and  I  who  have  heard  it  tell  it  now  to 
thee.) 

Now  a  cuscus  sleeps  all  day,  but  in  the  softness  of 
the  evening  it  comes  forth  to  seek  its  food.  There- 
fore, it  was  at  this  time  that  the  man  set  out  to  hunt. 
In  a  little  he  had  found  one,  which  he  killed,  and 
having  no  one  with  him  who  might  carry  it,  he  hung 
it  upon  a  tree  and  went  on.  Once  more  he  found 
one,  which  also  he  killed  and  hung  on  a  tree.  Then 
he  saw  a  third,  and  the  dog  ran  after  it  to  catch  it. 
But  the  cuscus  ran  also,  and  went  down  a  hole  in 
the  earth.  Now  it  went  to  its  home  in  loloa,  for 
it  belonged  to  the  Dead. 

8l  F 
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When  the  man  reached  the  hole,  he  found  that 
his  dog  had  also  gone  down,  and  he  feared  lest  it 
might  lose  its  way  and  come  not  back  to  him.  There- 
fore he  rolled  away  the  great  stone  which  lay  over 
the  hole,  and  looked  down.  There  far  below  he  saw 
coconuts  growing,  so  he  said  within  himself,  ' '  This 
is  a  village." 

Then  he  too  went  down  the  hole  far  into  the  earth. 
His  dog  was  before  him,  and  he  caught  him  in  his 
arms.  Now  so  it  is  in  loloa  that  all  the  day  the 
bones  of  the  Dead  lie  on  the  ground,  but  at  even 
each  takes  his  own  bones,  and  lives  thus  till  the 
dawn.  And  as  the  man  drew  near,  it  was  the  time 
that  the  bones  should  live.  It  so  befell  that  his  wife 
was  already  walking,  and  was  coming  towards  him. 
When  she  saw  him,  she  said  in  her  heart,  '  My 
husband  hath  died  on  the  earth,  and  hath  come  to 


me." 


Then  she  went  to  him,  and  with  her  fingers  pinched 
his  arm  until  the  blood  showed  on  his  skin.  Then 
said  she,  ' '  Thou  art  not  dead.  Wherefore  hast  thou 
come  hither?"  And  when  he  had  told  her  how  it 
had  befallen  him  to  find  the  hole  in  the  earth,  and 
that  he  had  followed  his  dog,  she  said,  '  Hold  thy 
dog  closely  lest  he  go  after  the  bones  of  men  which 
lie  upon  the  ground,  and  come  thou  with  me  while  I 
hide  thee,  for  it  may  be  that  the  Dead  will  slay  thee  if 
they  find  thee  here." 

Then  she  took  him  to  her  house  and  bade  him  lie 
still  nor  let  the  voice  of  the  dog  be  heard,  for  it  was 
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now  time  for  the  Dead  to  arise.  The  man  did  as 
she  bade  him,  and  he  watched  as  the  Dead  laid  hold 
of  each  his  own  bones.  '  This  is  my  thigh,"  and 
'  Here  is  my  arm,"  he  heard  them  say.  Now  it 
was  night,  and  the  Dead  began  to  dance,  while  some 
of  them  beat  also  upon  drums.  And  the  man  was 
much  afraid  as  he  watched  from  the  house.  But 
his  wife  remained  with  him,  and  he  cared  not  for  fear 
nor  any  other  thing  while  he  had  her  with  him  once 
more.  'Ah,  my  wife,"  he  cried,  "how  hot  was  my 
heart  with  grief  till  I  found  thee!" 

But  his  wife  feared  for  him  that  the  Dead  would 
find  him  in  their  land  and  would  work  him  some 
evil  ;  therefore  she  said,  ' '  Thou  must  not  tarry  here, 
for  the  Dead  if  they  find  thee  will  certainly  fall  upon 
thee.  Therefore  go  now,  I  pray  thee." 

Then  said  the  man,  "How  can  I  leave  thee  when 
I  have  but  now  found  thee?" 

"Ah,  my  lord,"  answered  the  wife,  "  of  a  truth 
thou  must  not  linger  here.  Yet  if  thou  wouldst 
see  me  once  more  go  now,  and  after  three  nights 
are  past  come  again  to  me,  and  I  will  be  here." 

Then  the  man,  after  she  had  thus  spoken,  rose  up 
to  go.  But  on  the  way  he  stayed  to  pick  coconuts, 
and  scented  herbs,  and  wild  limes,  that  he  might  show 
them  to  the  people  of  Uruam.  And  as  he  thus  did, 
the  Dead  saw  him  and  made  haste  after  him  in  great 
numbers,  and  seized  from  his  hands  the  coconuts, 
the  scented  herbs,  and  the  wild  limes,  and  he  being 
beset  by  them  could  but  escape  with  his  life.  And 
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when  he  had  come  up  to  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 
Dead  closed  the  hole  with  a  great  stone  that  no 
man  might  lift.  Therefore  when  the  man  returned 
after  the  three  nights  were  past,  he  found  no  place 
where  he  might  enter,  and  he  saw  his  wife  no  more. 
Nor  since  that  day  have  any  found  the  way  to  loloa. 
But  if  the  stone  had  not  been  placed  over  the  hole 
we  might  even  now  have  seen  and  talked  with  our 
dead  after  they  had  left  us  for  their  own  land. 


DAKODAKO,  THE  MAN  EATER. 

THERE  was  once  a  man  named  Dakodako,  who  ever 
hungered  for  flesh  to  eat.  When  the  others  ate  pig 
or  wallaby  he  ate,  but  was  not  satisfied  as  were  they. 
And  he  daily  bethought  him  where  he  might  look  for 
flesh  meat  which  he  might  eat  and  therewith  be  filled. 

Thus  it  befell  that  one  day  he  lay  in  wait  on  the 
path,  and  slew  a  man,  a  stranger  passing  to  another 
village,  as  he  walked.  Then  he  took  his  body  and 
cut  it  up,  and  laid  the  pieces  in  a  great  earthenware 
pot,  and  cooked  them  over  the  fire. 

When  the  flesh  was  cooked  he  sat  down  and  ate 
of  it  till  he  could  eat  no  more.  Then  rising  up  he 
said,  "  I  will  beat  upon  the  drum  and  dance,  for  that 
I  have  eaten  flesh  meat  which  satisfieth." 

Therefore  he  did  even  as  he  had  said.     He  beat 
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upon  the  drum  and  danced,  but  not  so  was  his  heart 
glad.     Then  he  cast  his  drum  to  the  ground  saying, 

'  How  is  it  that,  though  I  have  eaten  well,  the  voice 
of  the  drum  pleaseth  me  not,  and  in  the  dance  my 
feet  grow  weary?" 

As  he  marvelled  at  this  he  thought  in  his  heart, 

4  It  is  because  I  have  slain  a  man  who  is  nought  to 
me.  But  now,  let  me  slay  my  friend,  and  surely 
his  flesh  will  be  good  eating."  And  it  came  to  pass 
that  on  the  morrow  he  sought  for  his  friend,  and 
slew  him  with  his  wooden  sword.  And  his  body  he 
cooked  in  like  manner  to  the  body  of  the  stranger. 
And  he  also  ate  of  it,  as  he  had  done  the  other,  and 
rose  up  to  dance,  beating  upon  the  drum.  But  ere 
long  he  laid  down  the  drum,  and  cried,  "What  shall 
I  do  that  I  may  find  flesh  to  eat  which  will  gladden 
my  heart?  Though  I  have  slain  and  eaten  my 
friend  yet  is  the  voice  of  the  drum  but  faint  in  my 
ear,  and  my  feet  are  heavy  in  the  dance." 

After  a  time  the  men  of  Qamana,  in  the  hills,  made 
them  ready  to  fight  the  men  of  Dakodako's  tribe. 
Then  was  Dakodako  glad,  for  he  longed  to  slay  men. 
Therefore  he  went  forth  and  fell  upon  the  men  of 
Qamana,  with  his  kinsfolk,  and  many  of  the  hill  men 
were  slain,  and  the  rest  fled.  Then  Dakodako,  being 
hungry,  took  the  body  of  one  of  his  foes  whom  he 
had  slain,  and  made  ready  his  flesh  for  the  pot.  And 
when  it  was  cooked  he  sat  down  and  ate  of  it  until 
he  could  eat  no  more.  And  this  time  when  he  beat 
upon  the  drum  its  voice  was  pleasant  in  his  ear,  and 
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his    feet    were    light    in    the    dance    and    grew    not 
weary. 

Therefore  he  ceased,  for  he  had  found  what  he  had 
sought  for  so  long,  and  he  stood  over  the  body  of 
a  slain  enemy,  one  foot  being  on  either  side  of  the 
body,  and  cried,  "  Oh,  my  people,  flesh  meat  is  good 
indeed,  but  what  can  compare  with  the  flesh  of  an 
enemy?"  Then  was  he  turned  into  stone,  as  also 
was  the  body  of  the  slain  man,  and  they  remain  to 
this  day  on  the  hillside  of  Qamana,  that  all  men 
may  know  how  great  a  man  was  Dakodako  and  how 
true  are  the  words  which  he  spake. 


THE  MAGIC  ALMONDS. 

LONG  ago  there  grew  on  the  beach  an  almond  tree, 
which  bare  fruit  plentifully.  And  men  came  and 
climbed  the  tree  and  shook  its  boughs,  so  that  much 
fruit  fell  upon  the  ground.  And  the  children  under- 
neath threw  stones,  and  hit  other  of  the  almonds, 
which  fell  and  were  eaten.  Thus  was  the  almond 
tree  spoiled  of  her  fruit.  But  there  still  hung  upon 
the  tree  a  cluster  of  three  almonds,  and  they  remained 

j 

until  they  were  very  ripe.  Then  they  fell  and  lay 
beneath  the  tree. 

Now  as  they  thus  lay  the  largest  began  to  move, 
and    turned   from    side   to   side   continually.     On   a 
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sudden  it  was  changed,  and  became  a  young  man  and 
stood  upright.  Then  he  made  a  fish  spear  for  him- 
self, and  set  out  to  catch  fish  that  he  might  eat.  He 
walked  along  the  beach  until  he  came  to  an  inlet, 
where  he  caught  a  fish,  and  at  another  inlet  he  caught 
another,  and  further  on  yet  another.  Now,  as  he 
walked,  he  saw  an  old  woman  sitting  near  a  coco  palm 
making  a  cup  of  coconut  shell.  And  she,  hearing 
his  footstep,  looked  up  and  cried,  ''Little  brother, 
wilt  thou  climb  and  pluck  me  some  coconuts,  for 
there  is  here  no  man  to  climb  for  me." 

Then  said  he,  '  Yea,  truly,  mother,  I  will  climb 
and  pluck  thy  coconuts."  And  he  set  about  to  make 
him  ready  to  climb.  First  he  laid  down  his  fish, 
and  then  looked  for  a  wapama  or  loop  of  fibre  with 
which  to  stay  himself.  Then  having  found  his 
wapama,  he  put  it  round  his  ankles  and  clasped  the 
palm  with  his  arms,  and  so  mounted  to  the  top. 

When  he  had  thrown  down  to  the  old  woman  as 
many  coconuts  as  she  desired,  he  started  to  come 
down.  But  she,  hungering  for  his  flesh,  cried,  "Ah, 
little  brother,  why  dost  thou  come  down  in  this 
manner?  Thy  head  should  be  first!"  Then  he, 
being  but  simple,  did  as  the  old  woman  bade  him, 
and  came  down  head  first.  And  as  he  was  now  about 
to  reach  the  ground,  the  dame  beat  upon  his  head 
with  her  husband's  wooden  sword,  and  killed  him. 
And  when  she  saw  that  he  was  dead,  she  cut  up  his 
body  and  cooked  it,  and  in  the  evening  she  and  her 
husband  ate  of  the  flesh  and  were  full. 
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It  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow  that  the  second 
almond  turned  itself  from  side  to  side  in  like  manner 
to  the  largest.  And  when  it  had  now  turned  many 
times,  it  too  became  a  young  man,  as  had  the  other 
on  the  day  before.  And  he  also  set  forth  to  catch 
fish,  and  having  caught  them,  he  saw  the  same  old 
woman  making  a  cup  of  coconut  shell.  Now  when 
she  saw  him  she  was  very  glad,  and  called  to  him, 
"Ah,  little  brother,  wilt  thou  climb  and  pluck  me 
some  coconuts,  for  there  is  here  no  man  to  climb 
for  me." 

And  the  second  brother  climbed,  and  came  down 
with  his  head  first,  as  the  old  woman  bade  him,  and 
was  killed  and  eaten,  even  as  his  brother  had  been. 

On  the  third  day  it  was  the  turn  of  the  smallest 
almond.  It  lay  under  the  tree,  and  turned  from  side 
to  side  continually,  until  it  became  a  young  man,  and 
arose  and  stood  upright.  Then  he  did  as  had  done 
his  brothers.  He  speared  fish,  and  then  came  to 
where  the  old  woman  sat  making  her  cup.  And  she 
hailed  him  with  joy,  and  when  she  had  asked  him 
the  same  favour  she  had  his  brothers,  he  climbed  up 
at  once.  When  he  had  thrown  down  the  nuts  he 
started  to  come  down,  and  the  dame  cried,  as  she 
had  done  before,  "Ah,  little  brother,  why  dost  thou 
come  down  in  this  manner  ?  Let  thy  head  be 
first !  " 

But  though  the  lad  had  been  long  in  an  almond 
shell  yet  was  he  not  a  fool,  and  he  called  back  with 
a  loud  voice,  ' '  Who  ever  came  down  with  the  head 
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first?"  and  slipped  quickly  down  and  ran  to  the  old 
woman,  and  seized  the  wooden  sword  from  her  hand 
and  cut  her  head  off.  Then  he  cooked  her  bodyy 
and  left  it  in  the  pot  in  the  house,  so  that  the  husband 
might  see  it  when  he  came  back  from  the  gardens. 
And  he  climbed  into  a  betel  palm  near  the  house, 
and  hid  himself  under  the  leaves  and  waited. 

After  a  little  the  old  woman's  husband  came 
home,  and  being  hungry,  he  waited  not  to  see  if  his 
wife  would  come,  but  began  at  once  to  eat  what  he 
found  in  the  pot.  While  he  was  thus  eating  he  heard 
a  voice  from  the  betel  palm  crying,  "It  is  thy  wife 
whose  flesh  thou  art  eating!"  Then,  hearing  a 
voice  but  seeing  no  one,  he  searched  to  see  who  this 
might  be  who  called  to  him,  and  soon  saw  the  lad 
seated  in  the  betel  palm  above  him.  '  It  is  thou 
who  hast  killed  my  wife!"  he  cried,  and  ran  into 
the  house  and  sharpened  his  stone  axe  that  he  might 
cut  down  the  palm  and  kill  the  lad.  But  as  he  cut 
it  down  the  lad  leapt  to  the  next,  and  when  that  was 
cut  down  to  yet  another,  and  when  that  fell  he  climbed 
into  a  bread  fruit  tree  and  sat  there.  The  old  man 
had  destroyed  his  betel  palms,  and  now  cut  down  the 
bread  fruit  tree,  hoping  to  slay  the  lad  who  had  killed 
his  wife.  But  ere  the  tree  was  cut  through  the  lad 
had  leapt  into  a  chestnut  tree,  and  the  old  man  well 
nigh  despaired  of  slaying  his  enemy.  Nevertheless 
he  took  heart  and  laid  his  axe  upon  the  chestnut,  and 
with  many  brave  strokes  he  cut  through  the  great 
trunk.  And  there  were  near  there  no  more  trees 
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into  which  the  lad  might  climb.  Therefore  the  man 
was  glad,  and  he  said  in  his  heart,  '  Mine  enemy 
is  in  my  hand,  and  I  shall  avenge  the  death  of  my 
wife  upon  him!"  But  even  as  he  put  forth  his 
hand  to  seize  him,  the  lad  was  turned  into  a  crab 
before  his  eyes,  and  burrowed  swiftly  into  the  earth. 
And  in  that  form  he  remained  even  unto  this  day, 
for  he  became  a  gwagadogo,  and  there  are  many  of 
this  tribe  on  the  beach,  as  thou  knowest,  who  ever 
flee  into  their  holes  if  a  man  do  but  draw  near,  for 
they  fear  lest  he  be  about  to  take  vengeance  for  the 
death  of  the  old  woman  whom  their  forefather  slew. 


THE  CASSOWARY. 

IN  the  old  days  there  were  a  man  and  his  wife,  and 
they  had  one  child,  a  little  baby.  And  the  woman 
was  not  able  to  work  at  the  gardens  for  that  she  had 
her  child  to  care  for.  But  the  man  went  each  day, 
and  did  the  work  which  was  to  be  done.  Now, 
though  the  food  was  ripe,  yet  never  brought  he  home 
any  for  his  wife  to  eat.  And  she  said  to  him,  "  Why 
hast  thou  not  brought  food  that  I  may  cook  it? 
What  am  I  then  to  eat?"  So  he  bade  her  wait  till 
the  morrow  and  he  would  bring  her  the  food  she 

o 

asked  of  him.  And,  being  hungry,  she  boiled 
pebbles  and  drank  the  water  in  which  she  had  boiled 
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them,  and  poured  the  stones  out  at  the  door  in  a 
heap. 

On  the  morrow  the  woman  watched  for  her  hus- 
band to  return  from  the  gardens  and  bring  her  food. 
But  when  he  came  he  came  empty,  and  she  boiled 
pebbles  once  more,  and  drank  the  water  in  which 
she  had  boiled  them.  And  now  the  heap  of  stones 
in  the  doorway  was  great  indeed.  Then  she  said 
again  to  her  husband,  '  Wilt  thou  never  bring  me 
food  that  I  may  eat?" 

"Truly,"  said  the  man,  ''on  the  morrow  thou 
shalt  eat  and  be  filled." 

But  the  woman  trusted  not  his  fair  words,  for  he 
had  already  lied  to  her.  She  therefore  prepared  to 
leave  him.  When  the  sun  was  rising  high  in  the 
sky  she  took  two  short  sticks  which  women  use  for 
weeding  tools,  and  tied  them  to  her  legs  at  the  knees 
and  the  ankles.  This  was  in  order  that  she  might  be 
strong  to  travel  far.  Then  she  took  bundles  of  coco- 
nut leaf  bristles  and  fastened  them  under  her  arms, 
and  she  put  on  a  rough  skirt  of  banana  leaf  over  her 
other  skirts.  Then  she  made  a  great  hole  at  the 
back  of  the  house  wherein  she  sat,  whereby  to  escape, 
and  waited  to  see  if  her  husband  would  bring  her 
food  or  no.  And  even  as  she  watched  for  him  he 
came,  and  in  his  hand  was  no  food  at  all.  Then 
said  the  woman  as  he  drew  nigh,  "Eat  thou  of  our 
food,  and  moreover  nurse  thou  our  child,  for  I  go 
now,  and  will  never  more  return."  So  saying,  she 
stooped  and  passed  through  the  hole  which  she  had 
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made  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  set  out  for  the 
bush.  Then  was  her  husband's  heart  hot  within 
him  for  anger  that  his  wife  should  flout  him  thus,  and 
he  caught  up  many  of  the  stones  she  had  heaped  in 
the  doorway,  and  cast  them  at  her.  But  she  ran 
swiftly,  and  though  he  threw  after  her  many  stones, 
yet  did  none  reach  her.  And  she  was  soon  hidden 
from  his  sight  in  the  bush.  There  was  she  changed, 
and  became  a  cassowary.  The  bristles  under  her 
arms  became  the  quills  which  are  under  the  wings  of 
the  cassowary,  and  which  we  use  for  ornaments  in  the 
day  of  battle.  Her  rough  skirt  was  turned  into 
feathers,  and  her  legs,  to  which  she  had  fastened  the 
weeding  sticks,  were  now  as  strong  and  to  be  feared 
as  are  the  legs  of  the  cassowary,  which  with  one  kick 
to  the  rear  can  slay  a  man.  And  she  remained  ever 
in  the  bush,  and  for  her  sake  no  woman  to  this  day 
must  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  cassowary,  else  will  their 
children  have  faces  on  which  no  man  will  love  to 
look.  And  this  is  bare  truth  I  tell  thee  and  no  idle 
tale. 


WHERE  THE  COCONUT  CAME  FROM. 

THERE  was  a  time,  so  our  fathers  have  told  us,  when 
no  coconut  grew  throughout  the  land,  and  in  those 
evil  days  men  drank  water  to  quench  their  thirst,  and 
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ate  taro  upon  which  no  coconut  milk  had  been 
poured.  Yet  not  knowing  how  good  is  the  coconut, 
they  were  content  that  it  should  be  so. 

Now  in  those  days  there  was  a  certain  village,  and 
the  men  who  dwelt  there  were  for  ever  fishing. 
They  went  forth  in  the  morning,  and  came  back  in 
the  evening  with  the  fish  they  had  caught  in  long 
strings.  And  when  the  taro  was  cooked  they  sat 
round  the  pots  and  ate  until  none  was  left  for  the 
morrow.  But  one  man,  when  he  went  to  fish,  went 
always  alone,  and  in  the  evening  he  ever  returned 
with  a  basket  full  of  fish,  for  they  were  too  many  to 
thread  upon  grass. 

The  men  of  the  village  wondered  that  this  man 
should  never  return  without  many  fish,  and  also  that 
he  always  forbade  any  to  follow  him,  and  when  he 
was  not  with  them  they  talked  much  of  it  and  took 
counsel  together  how  they  might  discover  what  he 
did  to  capture  so  many  fish.  And  it  so  chanced 
that  a  boy  who  listened  to  their  talk  thought  of  a 
plan.  '  When  he  sets  out  to-morrow,"  said  the  lad, 
4 1  will  creep  behind  him,  and  will  watch  from  the 
long  grass  what  he  will  do." 

4  Verily,  that  is  well  said,"  cried  the  men,  and  all 
were  content  that  it  should  be  so. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  morrow  the  boy 
did  even  as  he  had  said.  The  man  set  out  along 
the  path,  and  the  boy  followed  through  the  grass. 
And  sometimes,  in  his  desire  to  see  what  would  come 
to  pass,  the  boy  crept  too  near,  and  the  rustling  of 
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his  body  made  the  man  look  round,  and  even  cast 
a  spear  into  the  grass  to  kill  the  beast  which  he 
thought  made  the  rustling  sound.  But  the  lad, 
seeing  the  spear  coming,  moved  to  one  side,  and 
went  warily  until  the  man  reached  the  sea  shore. 
Then  the  boy  hid  behind  a  corkwood  tree  (which  is 
the  tioba  whereon  Nagara  the  lizard  sat  and  played 
the  duraio  and  drew  many  women  to  him),  and  from 
thence  he  saw  this  strange  thing.  The  man  laid 
down  his  basket  and,  putting  both  hands  to  his  head, 
he  pulled,  and  the  head  came  off  in  his  two  hands. 
Then  the  man  laid  his  head  beside  the  basket  on 
the  beach,  and  walked  into  the  sea,  until  the  waters 
were  about  his  middle.  There  he  stood,  and  the 
boy's  heart  trembled  for  fear  of  what  might  next 
befall.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  man  bowed 
himself,  and  a  multitude  of  fishes  rushed  down  the 
man's  throat,  which  was  open  to  the  water,  his  head 
being  upon  the  beach.  After  a  short  space  the  man 
turned  and  walked  slowly  to  the  shore.  There  he 
shook  out  the  fish,  and  feeling  for  his  head  he  placed 
it  upon  his  neck  and  it  was  a  part  of  him  once  more. 
Then  he  sat  down  and  sorted  out  the  fish  he  had 
thus  caught,  filling  his  basket  with  the  largest,  and 
throwing  away  those  which  were  poor. 

All  this  the  boy  saw  from  behind  the  tioba  tree, 
where  he  lay  hidden.  And  having  seen  he  fled  the 
place,  for  he  feared  the  man  who  did  such  things  as 
these. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  at  supper  that  night  all 
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ate  of  the  fish  which  had  been  caught,  save  only 
the  boy.  And  though  many  asked  him,  '  Why 
eatest  thou  not  ?  Art  fasting  ? '  he  refused  even  to 
touch  with  his  fingers  the  fish  which  the  man  had 
caught. 

After  supper,  therefore,  certain  of  the  men  went 
apart  with  the  boy  and  inquired  of  him  for  what 
cause  he  had  not  eaten  the  fish  that  night.  Then 
the  boy  told  them  truly  all  that  he  had  seen  that 
day,  and  they  in  their  turn  were  filled  with  loathing 
for  the  food  which  had  been  thus  caught.  They 
said,  therefore,  '  Let  us  all  go  on  the  morrow  and 
punish  the  man  who  hath  done  us  this  wrong,"  and 
to  this  all  agreed. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow  that  they 
did  even  as  they  had  said,  and  as  the  man  laid  his 
head  upon  the  beach,  not  one,  but  many,  were  watch- 
ing from  their  hiding-place.  And  when  he  had 
bowed  himself  in  the  water  and  the  watchers  had 
seen  the  fishes  which  swam  towards  him  that  they 
might  enter  his  throat,  a  man  rose  up  and  ran  to 
where  the  head  lay,  and  seizing  it,  flung  it  far  from 
him  into  the  bush.  Then  all  waited  to  see  what 
would  happen. 

In  a  little  the  man,  having  fish  enough,  turned 
and  came  slowly  back  to  the  shore.  There  he  shook 
out  the  fish  as  was  his  custom,  and  then  he  felt  for 
his  head  with  both  hands.  But  lo,  it  was  not  there ! 
The  watchers  saw  that  he  crawled  over  the  pebbles 
with  his  two  hands  outstretched,  if  haply  he  might 
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so  lay  hold  of  his  head.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
sought  it,  and  suddenly  he  rose,  and  rushed  into 
the  sea  again,  and  there,  before  their  eyes,  became 
a  huge  fish  and  dived  out  of  their  sight.  Then  the 
men,  having  taken  vengeance,  went  back  to  the 
village. 

After  many  days  the  boy  who  had  first  spied  upon 
the  man  bethought  him  of  the  head  which  had  been 
thrown  into  the  bush.  And  he  went  to  seek  it  that 
he  might  know  what  had  befallen  it.  But  when  he 
reached  the  spot  where  it  had  been  thrown  it  was 
no  longer  there,  and  in  its  stead  had  grown  up  a 
slender  palm,  with  spreading  leaves.  None  knew 
what  manner  of  plant  it  might  be,  and  when  it  bore 
fruit  men  feared  to  eat  of  it  lest  perchance  it  might 
harm  them.  But  at  last  a  woman  made  bold  to  eat 
of  the  nuts  and  to  anoint  herself  with  the  milky 
juice,  and  all  saw  that  she  was  none  the  worse,  but 
rather  the  better.  Thus  did  all  men  come  to  know 
of  the  coconut,  and  from  that  time  even  until  now 
is  it  our  food  and  drink,  and  in  many  other  ways 
doth  it  serve  us.  And  that  thou  mayest  know  that 
the  tale  is  true,  look  now  upon  a  coconut  from  which 
the  husk  hath  been  taken  away,  and  thou  shalt  see 
the  face  of  the  man  whose  head  became  the  first 
coconut. 


KAPIKOA,  THE  BLACK  COCKATOO. 

IN  the  old  days,  Kapikoa,  the  black  cockatoo,  was  a 
very  great  chief.  His  servants  were  many,  but  he 
treated  them  evilly,  for  when  he  ate  betel  nut  he 
gave  them  only  the  husk,  and  kept  the  substance 
for  himself. 

One  day  he  said  to  his  servants,  ' '  Get  ready  my 
canoe,  for  I  wish  to  travel  to  the  west."  So  they 
made  all  ready,  and  went  on  board,  they  and  their 
master,  and  paddled  a  long  way,  and  at  last  they 
landed. 

Now  the  servants  had  made  a  plot  among  them- 
selves to  rid  them  of  their  greedy  master.  They 
said,  "Let  us  go  away,  and  leave  him  alone,  where 
he  will  have  no  one  to  take  his  betel  husk." 

So  they  went  to  Kapikoa,  and  said,  ''Lord,  we 
would  ask  thee  a  boon.  Wilt  thou  remain  by  the 
canoe  whilst  we  go  to  drink  water?"  Then  said  he, 
'  Ye  may  go."  They  therefore  followed  up  the 
stream,  and  made  its  waters  dark  by  stirring  up  the 
mud  as  they  went.  But  when  they  got  higher  they 
drank  fair  water  at  the  source. 

Now  when  they  had  thus  done  they  went  back 
to  Kapikoa  and  said,  '  Let  us  now  remain  by  the 
canoe,  lord,  whilst  thou  drinkest."  Kapikoa  was 
athirst,  therefore  he  did  as  his  servants  had  said. 
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But  when  he  reached  the  stream  he  found  the  water 
was  muddied.  He  walked  on  and  on  until  he 
reached  the  source.  Then  he  drank  and  returned  to 
the  shore.  But  no  canoe  there  lay,  for  his  servants 
had  already  launched  it  and  put  out  to  sea,  leaving 
their  master's  bag  on  the  beach.  When  they  were 
a  safe  distance  from  the  shore  they  laid  down  their 

j 

paddles  and  let  the  canoe  float. 

Then  was  Kapikoa  wroth  when  he  saw  them,  and 
he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  'Come  hither  that  I 
may  go  on  board."  But  the  servants  made  answer, 
'  Nay !  Thou  hast  given  us  only  the  husk  of  thy 
betel  nut,  while  thou  hast  eaten  the  substance  thyself. 
Remain  there  alone,  for  we  will  not  have  pity  on 
thee." 

Then  they  took  up  their  paddles,  and  steered  for 
home. 

Kapikoa  watched  for  long,  hoping  that  their  hearts 
would  turn  towards  him,  but  wrhen  they  were  gone 
out  of  sight,  he  knew  it  was  of  no  avail  to  stay 
where  he  was.  Therefore,  he  turned  and  went  into 
the  bush,  and  found  his  way  to  the  river. 

There  he  saw  a  big  fig  tree  on  the  bank,  and  he 
climbed  into  it.  As  he  sat  in  the  branches,  a  beauti- 
ful girl  passed  under  it,  and  bent  down  at  the  river 
to  fill  her  coconut  water  bottles.  Kapikoa  scratched 
a  design  on  a  fig  and  threw  it  down,  hoping  that 
the  maiden  would  see  him.  She  looked  up  when  it 
splashed  in  the  water,  but  could  see  nought,  therefore 
she  stooped  once  more.  Kapikoa  threw  down  yet 
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another  fig,  and  the  girl,  seeing  the  design  upon  it, 
knew  that  it  had  not  fallen  with  the  wind,  but  that 
someone  had  thrown  it.  Therefore  she  gazed  long 
at  the  tree,  and  saw  Kapikoa  in  the  branches.  Then 
she  called  to  him,  "Come  down,  I  pray  thee." 

Kapikoa  did  as  she  had  said,  and  when  he  saw 
how  fair  she  was  he  loved  her,  and  they  were  married, 
and  went  away  together.  Then  said  he,  "Now  thou 
art  my  wife  thou  must  cook  my  food."  The  girl 
took  some  taro  and  peeled  it  and  laid  it  in  the  sun 
to  become  warm.  Her  husband  asked  her,  "  Is  there 
here  no  fire?" 

Then  said  the  girl,  '  Nay,  lord,  I  know  not  of 
what  thou  speakest."  For  in  her  land  fire  was  not 
known,  and  food  was  eaten  raw,  or  was  but  warmed 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Then  said  Kapikoa,  "Bring  me  hither  two  pieces 
of  wood,"  and  she  brought  them  and  gave  them  to 
him.  Then  he  rubbed  them  together  and  they 
smouldered,  and  he  blew  on  them  until  they  blazed. 

Now  the  girl  was  afraid  when  she  saw  the  flames, 
for  she  knew  not  whence  they  were.  But  her  hus- 
band said,  '  Fear  not.  Now  thou  canst  cook  my 
food,  since  I  have  shown  thee  how."  So  the  girl 
made  ready  taro  and  cooked  it  and  gave  it  to  her 
husband,  and  they  both  ate  of  it.  And  when  the 
meal  was  eaten,  Kapikoa  said  to  his  wife,  "Behold, 
now  thou  knowest  how  to  deal  with  fire.  Therefore 
thou  must  ever  cook  food  after  this  manner."  And 

she  did  so,  and  so  do  all  women  to  this  day. 
ci> 
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Now  let  us  take  a  piece  of  yam  and  roast  it  and 
break  it  upon  the  head  of  Ogiti,  for  the  tale  is 
done. 


THE  MOUSE  AND  THE  BUTTERFLY. 

THOU  hast  asked  for  a  tale,  so  I  will  tell  thee  one 
of  the  days  when  the  animals  were  all  '  bariawa," 
and  spake  and  acted  even  as  men  do  now. 

In  the  times  of  which  I  tell  thee,  it  so  befell  that 
the  Mouse  and  the  Butterfly  made  a  canoe.  They 
hollowed  it  out  with  their  stone  axes,  and  fastened 
a  great  outrigger  to  it.  Then  they  launched  it,  and 
set  out  for  the  islands,  that  they  might  there  seek 

for  food. 

But  alas!  not  far  had  they  gone  when  the  canoe 
came  apart,  and  the  two  on  board  were  struggling 
in  the  water.  The  fur  on  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
Mouse  was  sorely  bedraggled,  and  the  Butterfly's 
wings  were  heavy  with  water.  Yet  were  they  not 
faint  at  heart,  and  after  a  time  they  reached  the  shore. 
There  they  bethought  them  where  they  might  seek 
food,  for  what  they  had  brought  was  now  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

"Let  us  eat  sugarcane,"  said  the  Mouse. 

"  Nay,"  answered  the  Butterfly  sharply.  'Bananas 
are  best,  and  we  must  search  for  them." 
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"That  will  I  never  do,"  said  the  Mouse.  '  I  go 
now  to  the  sugarcane  patch,  and  will  eat  my  fill 
there." 

And  thus  did  he.  The  Butterfly,  left  alone, 
searched  until  he  found  bananas  which  were  ripe, 
and  ate.  But  while  he  ate,  he  heard  a  cry  from  afar, 
"Kaidara  kiki!" 

'Surely  that  is  the  voice  of  my  friend,"  said  he 
in  his  heart,  and,  tarrying  not,  he  left  his  meal  to 
seek  for  the  Mouse,  whose  voice  had  called  him. 

Now  this  is  what  had  befallen  the  Mouse.  He 
had  found  a  large  patch  of  sugarcane,  and  had  begun 
to  bite  the  tough  stalks  and  to  suck  out  the  sweet 
juice.  So  was  his  heart  gladdened,  but  at  last  he 
bit  through  a  stalk  of  heavy  cane,  which  fell  on  him 
and  crushed  him.  It  was  his  death-cry  his  friend 
had  heard.  The  Butterfly  found  the  Mouse  lying 
dead  on  the  ground,  and  could  now  only  make  him 
ready  for  burial.  This  he  did  by  plucking  a  taro 
leaf,  and  wrapping  his  friend  in  it.  Then  he  set 
forth  for  the  burial  ground,  bearing  the  Mouse. 

He  soon  reached  the  gardens  where  the  birds  grew 
their  food.  Some  small  Finches  were  turning  over 
the  ground,  and  looked  up  as  the  Butterfly  drew 
near.  'What  hast  thou  there?"  said  they. 

'  Nought  for  which  ye  would  care,"  said  the 
Butterfly,  and  he  passed  on.  But  he  had  not  gone 
far  ere  he  reached  the  place  where  the  Wagtails  were 
digging.  Then  did  they  ask  the  same  question,  and 
the  Butterfly  gave  the  same  answer,  and  went  on. 
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I'hcn  he  passed  through  the1  Cockatoos'  plantation, 
.itui  atccr  tint  the  I  [ornbills',  and  was  asked  and 
answered  in  the  same  MUMIKT. 

In  this  time  the  HuttertU  was  we.u\,  and  hoped 
tii.it  he  would  meet  no  one  else.  Hut  he  \\.is  still 
some  distance  from  the  burying  ground  when  he  met 
.1  cre.it  H.i\\k.  rhen  s.iivl  the  H.nvk  in  .1  harsh 
voice,  "\Vh.it  h.ist  thou  \vr.ipped  up  there.'" 

'Nought  tor  \vhieh  thou  \\ouklst  e.ire,  my  lot\i," 
s.iui  the  Hutterdv,  .uul  his  voice  \\.is  sm.ill  \\ith  te.ir. 

'  N.iy,  but  I  will  jvuliic  of  th.it,"  s.iul  the  H.uvk, 
.uul  he  swooped  down  upon  the  bundle  which  the 
Buttertlv  c.irried.  Then  the  bii\l  rlew  up  into  .1  tree, 
.uul,  seating  hmiselt  there,  ate  the  de.ul  Mouse  in  .1 

mouthful, 

Hut  the  Hutterrly  did  not  t.irrv  to  see  wh.it  would 
bet.ill.  lie  in.ide  h.iste  to  tuul  his  bi\nher,  wlio  w.is 
older  .uul  stronger  th.in  he.  And  when  he  h.id  t'ound 
him  he  cried,  "  Hnn^  thv  slin^  with  thee,  brother," 
.uul  together  the  two  Huttertlies  sped  to  where  the 
1  l.iwk  was  still  sitting  on  the  bou^h  ot"  the  tree. 

D  O 

The  Hutterrly's  brother  waited  not.  I  le  placed  a 
stone  in  his  sling,  and  whirling  it  round  his  head 
let  rlv  at  the  Hawk.  The  great  bird  tell  to  the 
ground,  and  was  dead.  Then  the  two  Huttertlies, 
having  avenged  the  dishonour  done  to  the  dead.  bod\ 
ot  the  Mouse,  returned  home. 


'JHK  MAN  WHO  COULD  NOT  UK  KILLED. 

I-.   the  old  day,,   a  great  chief  named  Tauribolena 
lived  in  the  mountains  with  h; .  two  wives,  Rekubole, 

an  old  woman,  and  Kauavira,  who  w&     rtiD   your.; 
It  came  to  :  >      that  one  day  he  told  them  that  th 
were  to  go  with  him  to  the   tea  shore,  and  he  set 
-,  ,v    -/earing   his  child,  and   the  two  women  walk':-; 
behind,   carrying   heavy  Li;-     r,v    food,    which   were 
slung  from  their  hea'; 

Tauribolena  nursed  the  child  so  badly  that  it  cried, 
and  he  needs  mu'.v  ^:ve  it  to  his  wives  that  they 
might  stop  its  wailing.  The  women  hated  their 
husband  for  that  he  was  cruel  to  the  child,  therefore 
they  lay  hid  with  it  in  the  grass,  and  hoped  that 
Tauribolena  would  not  find  them.  But  in  a  little 
he  missed  them,  and  turned  back,  sinking  as  he 
walked,— 


"  Kaipokina  ki 
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Tautauvaona  kivi  ! 
("Footsteps  of  the  barren  woman  ! 
Footsteps  of  the  nursing  woman  !  ") 

Then  he  found  them,  and  forced  them  to  ^o  v.ith 


him  to  the  shore.  When  night  came  Rekubole  and 
Kauavira  went  secretly  to  their  brothers,  who  lived 
in  that  village,  and  told  them  of  the  cruelty  of 
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Tauribolena,  and  begged  them  to  put  him  for  ever 
out  of  their  way. 

"Rest  in  peace,  sisters,"  answered  one  of  the  men. 
"We  go  on  the  morrow  to  the  fields  to  mow  the 
long  grass,  and  Tauribolena  shall  not  escape  our 
scythes." 

On  the  morrow,  the  brothers  asked  Tauribolena 
if  he  would  go  with  them.  He  was  willing,  and 
soon  the  brothers  were  slashing  with  their  wooden 
scythes,  nigh  to  where  Tauribolena  stood.  Swish! 
swish!  went  the  scythes,  but  each  time  Tauribolena 
leaped  aside,  else  would  his  legs  have  been  broken. 
The  mowers  soon  wearied  of  their  fruitless  task,  and 
returned  to  the  house,  Tauribolena  with  them.  Then 
they  made  another  plan,  which  they  determined  to 
carry  out  in  the  morning. 

When  the  sun  rose,  the  men  said  to  their  brother- 
in-law,  "We  go  a  hunting  ;  wilt  thou  come  with  us  ?" 

Then  Tauribolena  said  that  if  they  would  lend 
him  spears,  he  was  fain  to  go  with  them.  The 
brothers  therefore  took  down  a  handful  of  spears 
from  the  dadabi,  the  rack  over  the  fire,  and  gave 
them  to  Tauribolena.  Then  one  took  a  burning 
coal  and  laid  it  in  a  piece  of  coconut  husk,  and, 
whistling  to  the  dogs,  they  all  set  forth. 

The  way  to  the  hunting  ground  was  long,  but  it 
was  reached  at  last.  Then  the  three  went  each  his 
way,  and  made  ready  to  watch  the  long  grass,  which 
would  ere  long  be  burning,  and  out  of  which  they 
hoped  many  beasts  would  rush. 
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But  the  brothers  had  parted  only  to  meet  in  secret, 
and  they  had  soon  kindled  the  grass  in  such  a  manner 
that  Tauribolena  was  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  leaping 
flames.  The  men  watched  to  see  their  brother-in-law 
overcome  by  the  clouds  of  rolling  smoke,  but  on  a 
sudden  he  made  a  great  effort,  and  with  one  mighty 
leap  cleared  the  barrier  of  flames  and  stood  by  their 
side.  So  that  plan  failed  as  had  the  other. 

On  the  morrow  the  sea  was  calm,  and  the  men 
asked  Tauribolena  to  go  fishing  with  them.  They 
all  went  on  board  a  canoe,  and  paddled  hither  and 
thither,  looking  for  clams  under  the  clear  water.  At 
last  they  spied  a  big  one,  but  it  lay  in  deep  water. 
Tauribolena's  brothers-in-law  asked  him  if  he  would 
dive  for  it,  and  he  said  that  he  would  do  so. 

Therefore  he  dived  from  the  canoe,  and  went 
down,  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  the 
great  clam  lay  upon  the  sand.  Without  thought  he 
put  his  hand  inside  the  shell,  and  straightway  the 
clam  closed,  holding  him  firmly.  The  brothers  were 
glad  to  see  their  enemy's  plight,  and  after  waiting 
for  a  time,  they  paddled  home  and  told  their  sisters 
that  they  were  free  at  last. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  by  and  by  the  tide  turned, 
and  at  high  tide  the  great  clam  opened  its  shell  and 
set  free  the  body  of  Tauribolena,  which  floated  to 
the  surface,  and  was  thrown  upon  the  beach  by  the 
waves.  There  it  lay,  being  swollen  with  the  sea 
water  he  had  drunk.  Many  people,  as  they  passed, 
stopped  to  look,  and  said,  "Now  he  is  indeed  dead." 
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Then  all  the  birds  of  the  air  came  down  and  tried 
to  peck  at  his  flesh.  First  came  the  pigeon,  then 
the  black  cockatoo,  next  a  hawk,  a  crow,  a  bird  of 
paradise,  and  many  others.  But  they  pecked  in  vain. 
Tauribolena's  flesh  was  too  tough  for  their  beaks  to 
pierce.  At  last  came  the  turn  of  the  '  tia,"  which 
is  the  smallest  of  birds.  The  tia  flew  high  up  in  the 
air  until  it  reached  the  moon.  Then  it  rushed  swiftly 
down,  and  with  its  little  beak  pecked  at  the  body  of 
Tauribolena  until  the  sea  water  had  all  escaped. 

In  a  small  space  the  Man  Who  Could  Not  Be 
Killed  rose  up,  and  shook  himself,  and  then  went 
to  look  for  his  wives,  singing  as  he  went, — 

"  Kaipokina  kivi  ! 
Kautauvaona  kivi  ! " 

Ere  long  he  found  them,  and  the  women  hoped 
that  he  saw  not  what  hatred  they  bore  him.  But 
this  time  they  made  a  plan  themselves,  and  they 
determined  it  should  rid  them  of  their  tyrant. 

They  both  went  to  Tauribolena  and  said,  "Come, 
lord,  and  let  us  eat  fruit.  Is  not  the  kumika  ripe?" 
Then  they  all  went  to  eat  fruit.  Tauribolena  ate 
every  kumika  his  wives  gathered,  and  then  he  asked 
for  more.  But  there  were  none  left  upon  the  tree. 
So  he  said,  '  I  will  nurse  the  child  while  ye  look 
for  more." 

This  did  the  women,  and  they  came  back  with 
many  kumika,  which  they  roasted  on  hot  stones. 
When  the  kumika  were  cooked,  the  women  said, 
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"  Open  thy  mouth,  lord,  while  we  throw  one 
in." 

Tauribolena  opened  his  mouth  and  swallowed  the 
hot  fruit,  saying,  "It  is  sweet  indeed." 

Then  the  women  threw  another  into  his  open 
mouth,  and  yet  another,  and  at  last  they  threw  the 
red  hot  stone  on  which  the  fruit  had  been  cooked. 
Tauribolena  swallowed  it  as  he  had  done  the  fruit, 
though  much  smoke  came  from  his  mouth.  On  a 
sudden  he  rose  in  anger,  and  took  his  bag,  in  which 
were  stone  axe  heads  and  obsidian,  and  threw  it  into 
the  sea.  Then  he  cast  himself  in,  and  swam  to  the 
island  of  Iriwavo,  which  is  a  great  way  off,  and  was 
seen  no  more. 


THE  BRUSH  TURKEYS. 

IN  a  certain  village  dwelt  a  man  and  his  wife,  whose 
children  were  two,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  The  father 
and  mother  went  to  the  gardens,  and  the  children 
stayed  at  home.  Before  she  went  away,  the  mother 
said  to  the  girl,  "Cook  some  food,  and  chew  it  till 
it  is  soft.  Then  feed  the  dog  with  it,"  and  she  said 
to  the  boy,  '  Take  the  dog  down  to  the  river  and 
give  it  a  bath." 

Now  the  children  were  angry  with  their  mother, 
because,  when   she  was  leaving,   she   seemed   to   be 
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careful  only  for  the  dog,  not  caring  for  them.  And 
so  they  were  jealous.  Therefore  the  little  girl  stayed 
in  the  house,  and  her  brother  took  the  dog  down  to 
the  river,  and  dashed  its  head  against  a  stone  and 
killed  it.  Then  he  brought  it  back  to  the  house, 
and  the  children  cooked  it  in  a  big  earthenware  pot. 
When  it  was  now  nearly  time  for  the  father  and 
mother  to  come  home,  the  children  thought  it  best 
to  flee  from  the  village  ere  they  were  found  out. 
The  little  boy  climbed  a  palm,  on  which  grew  his 
father's  betel  nuts,  and  he  picked  a  great  many  of 
them.  Then  he  came  down  and  filled  a  leaf  basket 
with  them.  He  also  put  the  dog  which  they  had 
cooked  in  another  basket,  which  he  slung  on  his 
shoulder,  and  he  took  the  basket  of  betel  nuts  and 
hung  it  on  his  little  sister's  head,  so  that  it  lay  on 
her  back.  Then  they  left  the  village,  and  as  they 
went  they  sang, 

"  Aloulo  !  a  dudula, 

A  nenae." 

("  Aloulo  !  we  are  offended, 
We  are  going  away.") 

Now  when  the  father  and  mother  came  back  they 
called  to  the  children,  but  there  was  no  voice  to 
answer  them.  And  they  searched  for  long,  but  found 
them  not,  nor  the  dog,  which  the  woman  loved. 
And  she  was  much  grieved  for  that  the  dog  was  gone, 
yet  after  a  time,  she  cared  not  for  it,  but  mourned 
only  for  the  children  who  returned  not. 
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Now  when  the  children  left  the  village  they  jour- 
neyed until  they  came  to  a  mountain,  and  the  girl 
climbed  it,  but  the  boy  went  on  till  he  had  rounded 
the  cape.  Then  was  each  turned  into  a  brush  turkey. 

Now  when  they  were  thus  changed,  though  they 
became  birds,  yet  were  their  wings  weak,  nor  could 
they  fly  well.  Therefore  it  is  so  that  when  a  brush 
turkey  makes  its  nest,  it  heaps  up  leaves  and  earth 
on  the  ground,  and  lays  its  eggs  there. 

And  this  mayest  thou  see  for  thyself,  amongst  the 
trees  of  Mulawa. 


THE  ENCHANTED  PILLOW. 

IN  the  old  days  there  was  a  certain  village  in  which 
three  died  to  avenge  a  wrong  done  to  a  child. 

It  came  to  pass  that  on  a  day  a  man  from  the  hills 
came  into  the  village  leading  his  little  son.  And 
when  it  was  night,  he  went  into  the  potuma,  where 
the  men  slept,  to  pass  the  night,  and  he  took  with 
him  the  child.  Now  in  the  potuma  was  a  man  of 
the  village  who  was  fierce  and  violent  in  all  his  ways. 
When,  therefore,  he  saw  the  hill  man  about  to  sleep 
in  the  potuma,  he  arose  and  beat  the  little  child, 
saying,  "What  doest  thou  here,  O  child?  Knowest 
thou  not  that  this  is  a  house  for  men?  Begone!" 

Now  the  child's  father  saw  and  heard,  but  he  said 
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nothing.  And  he  rose  up  and  took  his  little  son  in 
his  arms,  and  went  out  of  the  potuma.  Then  the 
fierce  man  was  glad,  and  he  said,  "  So  will  I  deal  with 
all  strangers,"  and  he  lay  down  to  sleep. 

It  came  to  pass  not  many  days  after  that  all  the 
people  of  the  village  were  fishing  at  the  river,  and 
none  saw  the  hill  man  return  and  creep  into  the 
empty  potuma.  Now  when  he  entered  he  had  some- 
what in  his  hand,  but  when  he  came  forth  his  hands 
were  empty.  And  he  made  haste  back  to  the  hills. 

At  even  the  men  of  the  village  came  back,  and, 
after  they  had  eaten,  they  went  into  the  potuma  and 
made  ready  to  sleep,  for  they  were  weary  after  fishing. 
And  it  befell  that  the  violent  man  saw  before  him 
a  head-rest  carved  of  wood,  and  he  desired  that  it 
should  be  his.  (But  he  knew  not  that  it  was  the  hill 
man  who  had  placed  it  there.)  Therefore,  as  was  his 
custom,  he  laid  hold  of  it,  saying,  ''This  is  now  my 
pillow.  If  any  wish  for  it  let  him  take  it  from  me 
if  he  can."  Then  he  lay  down  and  rested  his  neck 
on  the  wooden  pillow,  and  was  soon  asleep,  for  none 
of  the  men  were  willing  to  wrestle  with  him  as  he 
had  said. 

Now  in  the  morning  the  men  woke  and  one  by 
one  came  forth  from  the  potuma  into  the  village. 
But  the  violent  man  came  not  forth,  and  the  others 
marvelled  for  what  cause  he  tarried  so  long,  such  not 
being  his  custom.  Therefore,  after  a  time,  one  of 
them  made  bold  to  go  once  more  into  the  potuma 
and  to  draw  near  to  the  violent  man  to  waken  him. 
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But  he  was  not  able  to  do  so,  though  he  shook  him 
and  called  to  him  many  times.  Then,  looking  upon 
him,  he  saw  that  he  was  dead,  and  he  called  the 
others,  and  they  saw  it  and  were  afraid,  for  they  knew 
not  why  he  had  died  so  quietly,  and  they  said,  "  Who 
hath  bewitched  him?" 

Then  he  was  buried,  and  his  name  was  no  more 
spoken  amongst  them  for  that  he  was  dead.  But 
on  the  next  night,  another  man,  seeing  the  pillow 
lying  without  one  to  claim  it  as  his,  took  it  for  his 
own,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  And  on  the  morrow, 
he  also  was  dead  when  the  other  men  arose.  There- 
fore they  said,  "What  cometh  to  the  potuma  at  night 
that  two  men  have  died?  Let  us  set  a  watch  that 
we  may  know  who  is  our  enemy."  And  they  did 
even  as  they  had  said,  and  one  of  them  hid  in  the 
potuma  all  that  day.  Yet  saw  he  nought.  But 
towards  evening  a  little  child,  who  was  playing  with 
his  friends  outside  the  door,  climbed  in  to  see  what 
was  in  the  house.  On  a  sudden  the  watcher  saw  the 
pillow  fly  into  the  air  and  fall  with  great  force  on 
the  head  of  the  child.  The  little  lad  lay  dead  upon 
the  ground,  and  the  pillow  was  standing  in  its  place 
again  ere  the  man  who  saw  the  deed  could  move. 
Then  he  called  to  the  men  who  were  waiting  in  their 
houses,  and  they  came  and  carried  the  dead  child  to 
his  mother. 

Then  they  bethought  them  of  the  pillow  which 
had  caused  the  death  of  three  people,  and  they  made 
ready  to  take  vengeance.  They  brought  faggots  of 
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wood,  and  lit  a  great  fire.  Then  one  who  was  strong 
and  brave  went  into  the  potuma  and  brought  out 
the  pillow  and  cast  it  into  the  heart  of  the  fire.  The 
pillow  writhed  as  though  it  were  alive,  and  it  groaned, 
"  A-ge-ge-ge-ge-ge !  A-ke-ke-ke-ke-ke ! "  until  it  was 
burned  to  ashes.  And  the  ashes  flew  on  the  wind 
over  the  trees  and  over  the  hills  to  a  mountain  village, 
where  sat  the  man  from  the  hills  who  had  thus  taken 
vengeance  for  the  ill  done  to  his  little  son. 

Now,  if  thou  climbest  the  hills  and  comest  to  the 
village  where  dwells  the  hill  man,  sleep  not  in  his 
village,  else  may  thy  pillow  slay  thee  as  it  slew  the 
three  who  died  in  the  old  days. 


THE  UNLUCKY  MAN. 

THERE  were  once  two  brothers,  and  they  lived  in 
peace  until  a  woman  caused  strife  between  them. 
The  elder  brother  married  a  wife,  and  soon  after  set 
out  for  the  island  of  Iriwavo  to  buy  a  boar's  tusk 
to  hang  round  his  neck,  for  so  would  he  show  that 
he  was  a  chief.  Now  when  he  went  he  left  his 
younger  brother  to  care  for  his  wife.  But  she  was 
a  wicked  woman,  and  because  her  brother-in-law 
would  not  give  her  everything  she  wanted,  she  made 
a  plan  that  she  might  punish  him.  Therefore  when 
her  husband  came  home  she  took  him  apart  and  told 
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him  lying  tales  of  his  brother,  and  the  man,  being 
her  husband,  believed  her. 

It  came  to  pass  that  on  the  morrow  the  elder 
brother  bade  the  younger  go  with  him  to  look  for 
gelaruru,  which  is  the  spawn  of  the  flying  fish.  And 
they  set  out  together  in  a  canoe.  When  they  were 
far  out  to  sea  the  elder  man  dropped  his  boar  tusk 
overboard,  as  though  by  accident,  and  he  cried  to 
his  brother,  ' '  Look,  the  boar  tusk  has  fallen  into  the 
sea.  Dive  quickly  for  it,  before  it  is  gone." 

Then  the  younger  brother  dived  overboard  to  look 
for  the  tusk.  But  when  he  came  up  to  breathe  the 
canoe  was  already  far  away.  Then  he  called,  ' '  Come 
back,  brother,  and  let  me  get  on  board."  But  his 
brother  answered,  ' '  Thou  shalt  never  come  on  board, 
for  that  thy  deeds  were  evil  while  I  was  yet  at 
Iriwavo." 

'Nay,  brother,"  cried  the  man  in  the  water,  "is 
it  then  an  evil  deed  to  hinder  thy  wife  from  doing 


wrong?" 


Then  was  his  brother  yet  more  angry  for  that  he 
had  spoken  thus  of  his  wife.  Therefore  he  flung 
in  to  the  water  a  bunch  of  coconuts  which  were 
already  sprouting,  and  said,  '  There  is  thy  canoe, 
brother,  I  will  now  return  ;  stay  thou  here."  And 
he  paddled  swiftly  homewards.  Now  when  he 
reached  the  shore  his  wife  said  to  him,  "Where  is 
now  thy  brother?"  He  told  her  what  he  had  done, 
and,  moreover,  what  the  other  had  said  concerning 

her,  and  the  woman  was  much  afraid  lest  the  truth 

H 
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should  be  known.  Then  the  man,  talking  amongst 
his  neighbours,  learned  that  it  was  indeed  truth  which 
his  brother  had  spoken,  and  his  heart  burned  within 
him  for  grief  that  he  had  thus  wrongfully  accused 
him.  Therefore  he  set  out  once  more  in  the  canoe 
to  look  for  him,  and  searched  for  long,  but  found 
him  not.  Then  sorrowing  he  returned  home,  desir- 
ing to  take  vengeance  on  his  wife  for  that  with  lying 
tales  she  had  caused  him  to  act  thus.  And  he  said, 
"Woman,  what  hast  thou  done?  It  is  through  thy 
lying  tongue  that  I  have  killed  my  brother,"  and  he 
made  as  if  to  kill  her,  and  doubtless  he  would  have 
slain  her,  but  that  he  remembered  she  was  his  wife, 
and  he  spared  her. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  the  younger  brother, 
when  he  was  left  to  die  in  the  sea,  rested  his  arms 
upon  the  coconuts  which  had  floated  to  him,  and  thus 
he  remained  many  days,  eating  the  gelaruru  which  lay 
upon  the  face  of  the  water.  And  when  the  east  wind 
blew  he  cried,  'O  Lauraibo,  biraigu,  biraigu,"  so 
that  it  might  no  longer  blow  upon  him.  For  when  the 
east  wind  blew  it  drove  him  further  from  land.  Then 
when  the  north  wind  came  he  cried,  ';'O  Lauraibo, 
newaigu,  newaigu,"  for  thus  he  prayed  it  to  carry 
him  to  the  shore.  And  the  north  wind  blew,  and 
after  many  days  he  reached  a  strange  land,  which  he 
knew  not. 

So  long  had  he  been  in  the  water  that  the  roots  of 
the  coconuts  had  twined  round  his  legs,  and  their 
leaves  were  tangled  in  his  hair.  He  was  also  feeble 
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for  want  of  food,  and  he  laid  himself  down  under  a 
tree  and  slept.  And  as  he  slept  he  dreamed  that  a 
beautiful  maiden  was  near  him.  Therefore  when  he 
woke  he  went  down  to  the  beach  to  see  if  she  were 
there,  and  lo,  she  stood  as  he  had  seen  her  in  his 
dream,  and,  looking  upon  him  even  as  he  was,  she 
loved  him  and  asked  him  to  be  her  husband. 

Then  she  took  him  to  the  hill  village  where  she 
dwelt,  and  undid  the  coconut  roots  which  were  twined 
about  him,  and  when  he  had  bathed  she  laid  healing 
leaves  upon  his  skin,  and  anointed  him  with  coconut 
oil,  and  removed  the  tangles  from  his  hair. 

Then  was  he  fair  to  look  upon  once  more,  and  a 
girl,  who  was  also  a  witch,  beholding  him,  loved  him, 
and  she  said  to  the  beautiful  maiden,  "It  is  I  who 
should  have  married  the  stranger." 

'Nay,  sister,"  answered  the  beautiful  girl,  ;'did 
I  not  find  him  upon  the  shore  ?  It  is  for  that  cause 
that  he  is  mine."  Then  the  witch  went  away,  but 
hatred  and  jealousy  still  lived  in  her  heart. 

But  as  for  the  man  and  his  wife,  they  cared  little 
for  that,  and  for  a  time  no  ill  came  of  it.  When 
the  sun  rose  far  out  to  sea  many  moons  after,  a  little 
son  was  born  to  them,  and  they  loved  him  dearly. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  on  a  day  the  mother  went 
to  the  gardens  to  dig  taro  for  the  evening  meal,  and 
the  man  lay  in  the  house  asleep  with  his  little  son 
beside  him.  Then  crept  in  the  girl  who  was  a  witch, 
and  in  her  hand  she  held  a  sharp  stone  with  which 
to  kill  the  man  whom  she  would  have  married. 
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Then  as  he  slept  she  stabbed  him  until  he  was  dead, 
and  she  fled  far  away,  and  no  more  came  back  thither. 
The  little  child  lay  on,  in  its  dead  father's  blood, 
and  when  the  mother  came  back,  bearing  the  taro, 
she  found  her  husband  and  her  child  lying  dead  upon 
the  ground.  Then  was  her  heart  filled  with  grief, 
and  she  mourned  for  them  many  days. 


THE  SNAKE  CHILD. 

IN  the  old  days,  it  befell  that  the  men  of  Kulawa, 
who  were  out  hunting,  found  a  snake  and  killed  it. 
When  they  returned  home  they  smoked  it,  and  would 
have  eaten  it  at  their  evening  meal.  But  a  girl  who 
was  near  said,  '  Ye  are  about  to  eat  of  the  snake. 
Will  ye  not  give  me  a  little  that  I  may  taste  it?" 
Then  they,  willing  to  please  her,  gave  her  the  tail, 
and  she  ate  it.  And  so  much  did  she  love  the  taste 
of  its  flesh  that  she  said  again,  '  I  pray  you,  give 
me  a  little  of  the  snake  that  I  may  eat."  So  they 
gave  her  the  middle,  and  she  ate  it  all.  Again  she 
asked  for  more,  and  they  gave  it  to  her,  and  again, 
until  the  head  was  all  that  was  left.  Then  she  prayed 
that  they  would  give  her  the  head  also,  and  they 
gave  it  to  her,  and  she  ate  it  and  went  away. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  after  a  time  the  woman 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  in  form  like  to  a  snake,  and  she 
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feared  him  greatly.  Therefore  she  left  him  and 
crossed  the  sea  to  the  great  island,  Iriwavo.  Much 
rain  fell,  and  the  voice  of  the  thunder  was  loud, 
nevertheless  the  snake  swam  after  his  mother  that  he 
might  be  with  her.  The  people  of  Iriwavo  seeing 
him  draw  near  said,  "What  is  this  which  we  see?" 
The  woman  looked  also,  and  cried  "  It  is  a  snake." 
Then  she  fled  across  the  sea  once  more,  and  landed 
at  Bolanai.  Yet  she  knew  that  not  here  would  she 
be  safe  from  her  son.  Therefore  she  said  to  the  men 
of  Bolanai,  "  Cut  stakes  many  and  sharp."  They  did 
her  bidding,  and  she  said,  ' '  Watch  in  this  place  and 
I  will  stay  in  the  house.  And  presently  a  snake  will 
come  to  this  village.  Spare  him  not,  but  cut  it  in 
pieces."  The  men  did  as  she  said,  and  cut  the  snake 
into  many  pieces  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  village. 
Then  they  scraped  the  pieces  and  boiled  them  and 
gathered  together  that  they  might  eat  them.  "We 
have  done  well  to  obey  the  voice  of  the  woman," 
said  they,  "for  the  eating  is  good  indeed."  Then 
said  an  old  woman  to  them,  ' '  It  were  a  pity  for  the 
memory  of  this  good  food  to  fade.  Give  me  some 
to  plant  in  my  garden,  that  we  may  see  if  perchance 
it  will  live  there." 

So  they  gave  the  old  woman  some  of  the  flesh, 
and  she  planted  it  in  her  garden.  And  it  came  to 
pass  that  after  not  many  days  it  sprouted  and  grew 
high  above  the  earth.  Then  came  many  people  and 
broke  off  shoots  from  the  strange  plant  which  grew 
in  the  old  woman's  garden,  and  planted  them  in  their 
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own  gardens,  where  the  shoots  grew  and  waxed 
strong.  And  many  did  eat  of  the  roots,  and  found 
them  good  indeed,  for  the  name  of  the  plant  is  TARO, 
which  is  the  chief  of  all  food.  Thus  was  it  that 
taro  came  to  us,  and  for  this  reason  is  it  that  the 
people  of  Bolanai  have  it  ever  in  their  gardens  in 
plenty  and  of  great  size. 


THE  ANT  AND  THE  PHEASANT. 

IN  the  old  days,  so  our  fathers  have  told  us,  the  Ant 
and  the  Pheasant  were  friends,  and  one  day  they  made 
a  plan  to  go  hunting.  So  they  took  their  pig-net 
and  set  out.  When  they  had  reached  the  proper 
place,  they  put  up  their  net,  and  the  Pheasant  said 
he  would  watch  while  the  Ant  drove  beasts  towards 
it. 

It  came  to  pass  that  after  a  time  the  Ant  found 
a  pig,  and  drove  it  into  the  net.  Now  when  the 
Pheasant  saw  the  wild  pig  rushing  upon  him  he  was 
much  afraid,  and  flew  up  into  a  tree.  Then  was  the 
pig  glad,  and  he  made  his  way  out  of  the  net  with 
haste,  for  there  was  none  to  let  him.  Then  came 
the  Pheasant  down  from  the  tree,  and  laid  mud  upon 
his  wings,  and  waited  for  his  friend.  In  a  little  the 
Ant  came  and  said,  "Where  is  the  pig?" 

The   Pheasant   made   answer,     '  I   caught   the  pig 
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and  held  him,  but  he  threw  me  down  in  the  mud. 
Look  now  at  my  wings!" 

Now  this  Pheasant  was  very  deceitful,  for  he  had 
lied  even  to  his  friend. 

The  Ant  did  not  reproach  him.  He  said, 
'Come,  let  us  try  another  place  with  our  net,  and 
thou  shalt  hunt  the  game  whilst  I  watch."  They 
did  so,  and  it  came  to  pass  that  a  pig  ran  into  the 
net  and  was  killed  at  once  by  the  Ant.  By  and  by 
the  Pheasant  came  back  and  said,  '  Where  is  our 
pig?" 

Then  answered  his  friend  the  Ant,  "Thou  wilt 
find  it  over  yonder  by  the  tree." 

The  Pheasant  looked  by  the  tree,  and  there  in 
truth  was  a  pig  lying.  Then  the  two  friends  bound 
it  tightly  to  a  pole,  and  carried  it  home  upon  their 
shoulders. 

When  they  came  to  the  house  they  cut  up  the  pig, 
and  the  Ant  said  to  the  Pheasant,  ' '  Take  the  entrails 
of  the  pig  to  the  river  and  wash  them."  The 
Pheasant  went  to  do  what  the  Ant  bade  him,  and 
the  Ant  stayed  alone  in  the  house. 

Now  as  he  was  thus  alone,  a  great  hornbill  stood 
in  the  doorway  and  said,  in  a  terrible  voice,  "  Ga- 
a-a-a-a!"  Yet  did  the  Ant  not  fear,  but  his  heart 
grew  hot  within  him  for  anger,  and  he  leapt  up  and 
killed  the  hornbill,  and  hid  him  in  a  mat. 

Then  the  Pheasant  returned,  but  bearing  nought. 

'Friend,"  said  the  Ant,   "where  are  the  entrails 
of  the  pig?" 
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"An  eel  snatched  them  from  me,"  answered  the 
Pheasant. 

"It  matters  not,"  said  the  Ant  gently.  "But,  I 
pray  thee,  come  hither,  and  bring  my  mat  with  thee, 
for  I  would  fain  sit  upon  it." 

The  Pheasant  took  up  the  mat,  but  straightway 
saw  the  dead  hornbill,  and  he  cried  out,  '  Friend, 
why  hast  thou  killed  my  cousin?  Didst  thou  not 
know  that  his  kinsfolk  are  many,  and  that  they  will 
of  a  surety  avenge  his  death  ?" 

But  the  Ant  hardened  his  heart,  and  said,  ' '  I  fear 
not  thee  nor  thy  kinsfolk.  Go  now  to  them,  I  pray 
thee,  and  tell  them  what  thou  hast  seen  here." 

Then  went  the  Pheasant,  and  told  all  the  birds 
what  the  Ant  had  done.  They  gathered  together  in 
one  place  and  took  counsel  what  they  should  do.  At 
last  they  determined  to  kill  the  Ant  for  that  he  had 
killed  the  hornbill. 

The  Ant  climbed  into  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  each 
bird  which  in  turn  tried  to  attack  him  he  slew.  Then 
he  made  for  himself  a  house  by  gumming  leaves 
together,  and  he  sat  therein,  and  his  heart  was  glad 
for  that  he  had  conquered  his  enemies. 

But  while  he  thus  sat  quietly  inside  the  leaves,  a 
great  raven  flew  up,  and  with  his  sharp  beak  plucked 
off  the  little  branch  on  which  hung  the  Ant's  nest. 
Then  he  carried  the  leaves  to  the  shore,  and  swallowed 
the  Ant,  thus  making  an  end  of  him. 

So  did  he  perish,  and  so  was  the  death  of  the 
hornbill  avenged. 


THE  BOAR  SLAYER. 

IN  a  certain  land  was  a  fierce  boar,  and  the  people 
of  that  land  feared  him  greatly,  for  each  day  one  or 
other  of  their  number  came  not  back  to  the  village 
at  even,  and  all  knew  that  he  had  been  seized  and 
eaten  by  the  boar,  and  each  trembled  lest  on  the 
morrow  his  turn  should  come  to  enter  the  evil  den 
of  the  dread  beast.  Many  plans  they  laid  whereby 
to  ensnare  the  boar,  but  they  came  to  nought,  and 
the  old  men,  who  were  wise,  counselled  that  all  should 
flee  to  another  land,  where  they  might  dwell  in  safety. 
And  the  people  hearing  this  word  knew  that  it  was 
good,  and  gathered  their  goods  upon  canoes  and  set 
out  secretly  for  a  country  whither  the  boar  might  not 
follow  them. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  in  their  haste  one  woman 
was  left  behind.  When  she  found  that  she  was 
indeed  alone,  she  wept  for  her  companions,  but,  being 
not  faint-hearted,  she  soon  arose  and  dug  a  hole  in 
the  earth,  where  she  might  hide  from  the  boar.  All 
day  she  lay  in  her  burrow  fearing  the  fierce  beast, 
but  at  night,  when  he  slept,  she  crept  to  the  deserted 
gardens  and  gathered  food  wherewith  to  stay  her 
hunger.  After  not  many  days  a  son  was  born  to 
her,  and  the  woman  nursed  him  in  the  burrow  until 
he  was  grown.  Sometimes  the  child  would  cry  in 
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anger  or  in  pain,  but  ever  his  mother  would  silence 
him,  saying,  ' '  Hush,  my  son,  or  the  boar  will  devour 
us."  And  the  child  would  forbear  to  cry,  but 
wondered  much  what  this  boar  might  be  whose  wrath 
his  mother  feared. 

It  fell  upon  a  day  that  the  lad  said  to  his  mother, 
'  Tell  me,  mother,  why  do  we  live  in  this  hole  in 
the  earth,  and  why  dost  thou  fear  the  light  of  the 
sun  ?"  Then  said  his  mother,  ' '  It  hath  not  always 
been  so,  my  son.  Thy  grandparents  and  thine  uncles 
and  I  lived  many  years  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  But 
a  cruel  enemy  arose  and  killed  and  ate  many  of  our 
people,  and  I  only  was  left.  Therefore  I  hollowed 
out  this  place  where  we  dwell,  and  it  was  here  thou 
wast  born." 

The  lad  hearkened  to  his  mother's  words,  and  made 
answer,  "It  is  true,  mother,"  quoth  he,  "  that  I  could 
not  protect  thee  while  I  was  a  child.  But  I  am  now 
a  man,  and  I  will  deliver  thee  from  thine  enemy." 

Whereupon  he  built  a  house,  and  began  to  make 
ready  to  fight  with  the  boar.  He  cut  many  saplings, 
and  built  little  platforms  with  a  small  space  between 
each  one  and  its  neighbour.  And  when  he  gave  over 
building,  these  platforms  reached  for  half  a  league, 
and  the  last  one  was  built  close  to  the  mouth  of  the 
boar's  den.  Then  the  lad  cut  and  fashioned  a  great 
number  of  spears,  which  he  tied  in  bundles  and  laid 
upon  the  platforms.  Moreover,  he  made  two  great 
spears,  and  called  them  Karaganigani  and  Karakate- 
kate,  and  these  he  gave  to  his  mother,  and  charged 
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her  to  care  for  them  until  such  time  as  he  should 
need  them. 

His  mother  was  sore  afraid,  and  said,  '  Son,  the 
boar  is  very  fierce.  He  will  surely  fall  upon  us  and 
slay  us." 

'We  shall  see,"  said  the  lad.       'Cook  me  some 
food,  that  I  may  eat." 

His  mother  did  as  he  had  bidden  her,  and  set  food 
before  him  and  he  ate,  and  set  forth  to  fight  with  the 
boar.  When  he  reached  the  platform  nearest  to  the 
den  he  stood  upon  it  and  brake  the  fastening  of  the 
bundle  of  spears  which  lay  there.  Then  he  launched 
a  dart  into  the  den  where  the  beast  lurked.  The 
monster  rushed  out  on  feeling  the  prick  of  the  spear 
as  it  fell  upon  him,  and  the  lad  at  the  same  moment 
cast  the  spears  which  were  in  his  hand  at  the  boar, 
who  shook  them  off  as  though  they  had  been  but 
dead  leaves.  The  lad  turned  to  fly,  and  the  boar 
followed,  tracking  him  by  the  shadow  which  fell  upon 
the  ground  beside  the  platform. 

But  before  harm  was  done  the  boy  had  leapt  to 
the  next  platform,  where  lay  a  fresh  bundle  of  spears, 
and  he  hasted  to  loosen  the  cord  which  bound  them, 
and  hurled  them  upon  the  foe.  The  spears  were 
many  and  sharp  ;  nevertheless  the  boar  shook  them 
off  and  continued  to  chase  the  boy,  tearing  up  the 
ground  on  which  lay  his  shadow.  Again  the  boy 
fled  to  another  platform,  and  to  yet  another,  until  at 
last  he  leapt  upon  the  one  which  he  had  built  outside 
the  house  where  his  mother  lived. 
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His  mother  was  watching  anxiously  in  the  door- 
way, and  seeing  her  son  thus  hardly  pressed,  she  ran 
quickly  out  and  gave  him  the  two  big  spears  she  had 
been  guarding.  The  boar  was  very  near  when  the 
lad,  seizing  Karaganigani,  plunged  it  into  the 
monster's  side.  Blood  gushed  out,  but  still  the 
fierce  beast  came  on.  And  now  was  the  last  chance. 
The  boy,  holding  Karakatekate  firmly,  thrust  with 
all  his  strength,  and  the  boar  fell  under  the  stroke, 
and  lay  dead  upon  the  ground. 

Joy  filled  the  hearts  of  the  woman  and  her  son  at 
the  fall  of  their  enemy,  and  they  beat  upon  the  drum 
and  danced  for  gladness.  Then  the  lad  cut  up  the 
flesh  of  the  boar,  and  smoked  great  portions  of  it. 
Moreover,  he  made  a  raft,  and  placed  thereon 
bristles  which  he  had  plucked  from  the  dead  boar's 
back.  And  he  said  to  the  bristles,  ' '  The  waves  and 
the  wind  will  carry  you  to  distant  countries.  Where- 
soever ye  see  men  who  bear  no  marks  of  mourning 
ye  must  not  land.  But  if  mourners  appear  on  that 
shore  ye  are  to  land.  Go."  And  he  sent  the  raft 
forth,  and  fell  to  beating  the  drum  once  more. 

The  little  raft  floated  hither  and  thither  as  the 
wind  blew  upon  it  and  as  the  waves  drew  it,  and  was 
carried  nigh  to  a  shore  where  children  played.  One 
among  them  spied  the  raft,  and  cried  to  his  comrades 
that  they  should  help  him  draw  it  to  land.  The 
children  ran  to  do  his  bidding,  but  as  their  hands 
were  stretched  out  to  lay  hold  of  the  raft,  it  floated 
backwards  until  it  was  out  of  their  reach.  They 
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tried  again  and  again,  but  each  time  they  made  to 
draw  it  to  them  it  floated  further  away.  Then  one 
ran  to  his  father  and  said,  "Come  and  see  what  we 
have  found.  It  floats  upon  the  sea,  and  runs  away 
when  we  go  near." 

The  man  went  with  his  son  to  see  what  the  strange 
thing  might  be,  and  waded  far  after  the  raft,  which 
drew  back  as  it  had  done  before,  for  the  man  had  no 
marks  of  mourning  upon  him.  Then  the  man  swam 
after  it  until  he  was  tired,  but  even  so  he  laid  not 
hands  on  the  raft.  And  he  came  back  once  more  to 
the  shore,  and  the  raft  followed  in  his  wake  and 
floated  near  the  shore. 

Now  it  chanced  that  a  man  came  down  to  the 
beach  who  was  a  mourner.  His  beard  had  grown 
thick  and  long,  and  he  wore  wicker  armlets  upon 
his  arms.  To  him  the  children  cried,  '  See  the 
strange  thing  upon  the  water!"  And  the  man  who 
had  tried  to  lay  hold  on  the  raft  told  the  mourner 
his  tale,  and  prayed  him  to  try  in  his  turn.  This 
did  the  mourner,  and  as  he  went  towards  the  raft  it 
came  nearer  the  shore,  nodding  upon  the  waves  as 
it  drew  nigh.  Then  the  mourner  stretched  forth  his 
hand  and  held  it,  and  the  others  gathered  round  to 
see  what  freight  it  bore.  And  they  took  the  bristles 
up  to  the  village  to  ask  if  any  knew  what  they 
were. 

Now  this  was  the  land  where  those  who  had  fled 
from  the  boar  aforetime  had  chosen  to  dwell,  and  it 
came  to  pass  that  many  looking  upon  the  bristles 
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knew  them  to  be  taken  from  the  back  of  their  old 
enemy,  and  they  wondered  much  who  had  sent  them. 
One  said,  "  Surely  it  must  be  the  child  of  the  woman 
we  left  behind,  but  how  can  such  a  thing  be  ?" 

'Let  us  go  and  see  for  ourselves,"  said  another. 
And  though  many  would  have  forbidden  any  return- 
ing to  the  land  they  had  left,  this  is  what  they  did. 
They  built  a  canoe,  and  five  of  their  number  started, 
that  they  might  know  what  meant  the  bristles  sent  to 
them  upon  the  raft.  Nevertheless  when  they  drew 
near  to  land  they  feared  greatly  lest  the  boar  should 
still  live,  and  tarried  long  at  the  landing  place,  being 
not  willing  to  leave  the  canoe. 

But  the  lad  had  watched  for  their  coming,  and 
painted  his  face  and  tied  on  his  war  headdress  of 
feathers,  and,  carrying  spears  over  his  shoulder,  he 
went  down  to  the  beach  where  the  men  waited. 

'Truly  ye  were  many,  O  men,"  quoth  he,  "and 
yet  the  boar  ate  you.  Fear  not  now,  but  land,  for 
I  have  slain  him." 

Then  the  men  drew  their  canoe  to  the  beach,  and 
went  with  the  boy  to  his  home.  When  they  saw 
the  boar's  flesh  which  he  had  smoked  they  were  much 
afraid,  and  cried,  'Who  hath  helped  thee?" 

'  Nay,  but  by  myself  I  slew  him,"  answered  the 
youth. 

Then  did  the  men  marvel  that  one  should  be  so 
strong,  and  they  made  haste  and  returned  to  their 
own  people,  and  bade  them  return  with  them  to  the 
land  where  they  had  lived  aforetime.  And  this  was 
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done,  and  the  land  was  filled  with  men  once  more. 
And  they  all  ate  of  the  boar's  flesh  and  were  filled. 
And  as  for  the  lad  who  with  his  own  hand  had  slain 
the  evil  beast,  he  became  their  chief,  and  ruled  over 
them  wisely  and  was  served  by  them. 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  OPEN  THROAT. 

IN  the  old  days  there  lived  in  a  certain  village  a  man 
in  whose  neck  was  a  hole,  so  that  when  he  ate  his  food 
passed  not  down  his  throat,  but  came  forth  at  the 
hole.  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  his  two  grandsons 
saw  him  eating  in  this  manner,  and  could  not  forbear 
to  laugh.  Therefore  he  resolved  to  punish  them 
for  mocking  him.  So  with  gentle  voice  he  said  to 
them,  '  I  am  about  to  go  a  journey  in  my  canoe, 
and  if  ye  desire  it  ye  shall  also  come."  Then  said 
the  elder,  "Truly  we  would  fain  go  with  thee.  But 
let  me  first  get  a  water  bottle  to  put  on  board,  for 
my  little  brother  will  perchance  be  thirsty  while  we 
are  on  the  sea." 

'  Nay,  trouble  not,"  said  their  grandfather.  '  It 
is  already  on  board."  This  he  said  to  deceive  them. 

;'  Ah,"  said  the  child,  "  but  I  must  get  some  young 
coconuts  for  us  to  drink." 

'  I  have  already  heaped  young  coconuts  on  the 
canoe,"  lied  the  man. 
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Then  the  child  spake  of  fetching  taro  and  sugar- 
cane, but  the  man  gave  ever  the  same  answer,  and  all 
being  ready  they  went  on  board. 

Now  as  they  paddled  the  sun  grew  hot  and  the 
children  weary.  Therefore  the  elder  said  to  his 
grandfather,  "We  are  athirst.  Give  us,  I  pray  thee, 
a  coconut  that  we  may  drink." 

'  Why  didst  thou  not  bring  thy  coconut  with 
thee?"  said  the  man.  'There  are  here  none  for 
thee." 

'  May  we  not  have  then  a  stick  of  sugarcane  to 
suck?"  said  the  child. 

'  Where  is  sugarcane  for  thee  ?"  asked  his  grand- 
father. '  Thou  shouldst  have  brought  it  with  thee." 
Once  more  spake  the  child.  "Grandfather,  my 
little  brother  is  very  thirsty.  Give  us,  I  pray  thee, 
the  stopper  of  the  water  bottle  that  he  may  suck  it 
and  be  refreshed." 

'  Nay,"  said  the  man  fiercely.  '  If  ye  want  water 
ye  should  have  brought  it  with  you." 

Then  the  children  were  silent,  and  paddled  on 
once  more.  At  last  they  came  to  a  dreary  place  where 
no  house  was,  and  where  food  grew  not.  Then  the 
man  bade  the  children  help  him  pull  the  canoe  up  on 
the  beach,  and  they  did  so,  and  then  ran  to  a  pan- 
danus  tree  which  grew  near  and  began  sucking  its 
fruit.  Now  as  they  thus  did,  they  saw  not  that  their 
grandfather  had  launched  the  canoe  and  was  setting 
out  for  home.  When  the  canoe  was  some  distance 
from  the  shore  the  younger  child  looked  up  and  saw 
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it,  and  cried  to  his  brother  to  look  also.  Then  both 
called  loudly  to  their  grandfather  to  take  them  on 
board.  He  heard  their  cries,  and  turned  round  say- 
ing, "Yea,  verily,  I  will  return,  but  not  until  six 
days  are  past.  Wait  ye  here  for  me."  Then  he 
paddled  swiftly,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

The  children  wept  bitterly,  for  they  were  much 
afraid  to  be  alone  in  this  strange  place  where  no 
people  were.  But  being  hungry,  they  climbed  into 
the  pandanus  tree,  and  sucked  many  of  the  fruit 
which  they  found.  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  while 
they  were  thus  doing,  an  old  woman  who  was  a  witch 
dreamed  that  she  saw  two  children  in  a  lonely  place 
sucking  pandanus  fruit.  Therefore  she  arose  and 
journeyed  until  she  came  to  the  place  of  which  she 
had  dreamed.  There  indeed  she  found  them,  but 
they  knowing  her  to  be  a  witch,  feared  to  come  down. 
Then  said  she  to  them,  '  What  do  ye  in  the 
pandanus?" 

They  said,  ''Our  grandfather  brought  us  to  this 
desolate  land  and  left  us  here,  saying  that  he  would 
return  in  six  days." 

The  witch  hearing  their  tale,  pitied  them  and  said, 
'  Come  down  now  to  me,  and  let  us  see  what  may 
be  done." 

'Nay,"  said  they,  "for  if  we  do  thou  mayest  kill 


us." 


'I  will  not  harm  you,"  said  the  witch.      "Come 
down  and  fear  not." 

Then  came  they  down  even  as  she  had  said,  and 

i 
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she  harmed  them  not,  but  rather  pitied  them  for  the 
sore  plight  they  were  in.     And  she  cared  for  them, 
and  with  them  abode  the  coming  of  the  old  man. 
Now  it  came  to  pass  on  the  sixth  day,  that  the  witch 
saw  he  was  drawing   nigh,   and   she   bade  the   Sun 
burn  him  with  its  rays.     And  the  Sun  shone  forth, 
and  the  old  man  was  burned  and  thirsty.     Then  said 
the  witch  to  the  Rain,  "Rain  upon  this  man."     And 
the  Rain  rained  until  the  man  was  like  to  be  drowned. 
Then  the  witch  bade  that  the  Sun  should  scorch  him 
once  more,  and  again  the  Rain  that  it  should  ram 
upon  him,  and  then  once  more  the  Sun,  that  it  should 
burn  the  man.     Now  he  was  close  to  the  land,  and 
he  was  very  thirsty.     Therefore  he  hasted  to  a  little 
stream   hard   by,   and   stooped    to   drink.     But    the 
witch  with  her  pearl  shell  had  stopped  the  water  from 
flowing,  and  only  a  few  drops  trickled.     Therefore 
the  man  stooped  low  to  drink  what  little  was  there, 
and  at  that  moment  the  witch  took  away  her  pearl 
shell,   and   the   water  rushed   mightily   forward   and 
down  the  man's  throat,  and  choked  him.     So  were 
the   children  delivered   from   their  enemy  who   had 
wrought  them  much  ill.     But  because  of  the  manner 
of  his  death,  it  is  a  saying  amongst  us,  "  Eat  first  and 
afterwards  drink,  else  will  thy  liver  be  pierced  by  the 
water  which  shall  be  swallowed." 
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THERE  was  once  a  woman  who  had  three  sons  but  no 
daughters.  After  a  time  she  died  and  was  buried, 
and  her  sons  mourned  for  her.  And  it  came  to  pass 
that  one  day  a  little  red-leaved  plant  sprung  up  on 
the  woman's  grave,  and  became  a  beautiful  bush, 
called  Borevui.  The  red  leaves  waved  in  the  wind, 
and  the  lads  saw  that  they  were  fair,  but  they  knew 
not  that  it  was  their  little  sister  who  was  there. 

One  day  they  went  hunting  game,  which  was  to 
be  eaten  at  the  death  feast  in  honour  of  their  mother. 
While  they  were  all  away  Borevui  stepped  down  from 
the  grave  and  became  a  girl.  Then  she  entered  her 
brothers'  house,  and  cooked  some  food  for  them. 
After  she  had  done  this,  she  ran  back  to  the  grave  and 
became  Borevui  once  more.  Now  the  three  lads  were 
hungry  when  they  came  from  their  long  day's  hunt- 
ing, and  they  found  a  big  pot  of  food  waiting  for 
them.  They  turned  to  their  old  grandmother,  who 
sat  in  the  corner,  and  said,  ''Grandmother,  who 
cooked  our  food?" 

'Who  knows?"  said  the  old  woman. 

So  the  lads  ate  their  meal,  and  knew  not  who  had 
made  it  ready.  On  the  morrow  the  same  thing  be- 
fell, and  the  brothers  resolved  to  find  out  who  had 
cooked  the  food.  When  it  was  morning,  the  two 
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elder  brothers  hid  the  youngest  in  a  stack  of  sugar- 
cane, which  they  leaned  against  the  wall.  Then  they 
left  him,  and  it  came  to  pass  that  the  little  sister  came 
once  more  into  the  house  to  cook  for  her  brothers. 
The  youngest  brother  watched  while  she  took  a  piece 
of  taro  and  peeled  it  with  a  sharp  pearl  shell.  Then 
he  came  quickly  from  his  hiding-place,  and  laid  hold 
of  the  girl.  He  saw  how  fair  she  was,  and  said, 
"  Aio,  be  my  wife!" 

But  the  girl  made  answer,  "I  cannot  be  thy  wife, 
for  I  am  thy  sister." 

Then  the  two  brothers  came  home  and  saw  the 

beautiful  girl,  and  they  said,  ' '  She  is  to  be  my  wife," 

'  She  is  to  be  my  wife."     But  the  girl  told  them  that 

she  was  their  sister,  and  would  take  care  of  them  all 

and  cook  their  food  day  by  day. 

On  the  morrow  the  brothers  went  out  hunting,  as 
was  their  custom,  and  Borevui  went  to  the  spring 
to  fill  her  coconut  water  bottles.  Now  as  she  was 
leaning  over  the  spring,  a  man  who  was  hiding  there 
leapt  out,  picked  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her 
off  to  his  home  far  in  the  mountains. 

After  a  time,  when  the  brothers  had  waited  in  vain 
for  Borevui  to  return,  the  eldest  said  that  he  would 
go  and  look  for  her.  After  searching  for  long,  he 
found  her  at  last,  and  was  greeted  by  his  sister  and 
her  husband. 

"Go  to  the  gardens,"  said  the  man  to  Borevui, 
"and  bring  food  home  and  cook  it,  that  our  brother 
may  eat." 
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The  girl  did  as  he  bade  her,  and  returned  with 
some  food,  but,  alas !  she  found  that  her  brother  had 
been  killed  by  her  husband,  and  that  his  flesh  was  to 
be  eaten. 

But  she  did  not  cry  out  or  reproach  her  husband. 
She  said  quietly,  ' '  Eat,  and  give  me  his  liver  that  I 
may  eat  it." 

So  he  gave  her  the  liver,  and  she  placed  it  in  a 
bowl  made  from  a  coconut  shell,  into  which  she 
poured  water. 

Then  it  was  the  turn  of  the  second  brother.  He 
said,  'Now  will  I  go  to  look  for  our  sister  and 
brother."  He  journeyed  until  he  came  to  where 
Borevui  lived.  There  the  same  thing  came  to  pass. 
While  the  girl  was  at  the  gardens  getting  food,  her 
husband  killed  her  brother.  And  he  also  cooked  his 
flesh.  She  said  after  the  same  manner,  "Eat,  and 
give  me  his  liver  that  I  may  eat  it." 

But  she  placed  the  liver  in  the  coconut  bowl,  where 
it  lay  in  the  water  with  which  she  had  filled  it. 

The  youngest  brother,  who  was  now  at  home  alone 
with  their  grandmother,  said,  ' '  I  must  needs  go  to 
see  why  my  brothers  have  not  yet  returned."  And 
he  set  out.  But  the  same  fate  overtook  him,  and 
ere  long  his  flesh  was  cooking  over  the  fire.  And 
Borevui  could  do  nought  but  save  the  lad's  liver, 
which  she  placed  in  the  bowl  of  water  where  the 
others  already  lay. 

Then  her  husband  bade  her  follow  him  to  their 
mountain  garden.  There  they  toiled  for  long,  and 
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Borevui  cut  down  a  tree  which  was  in  the  road,  and 
helped  her  husband  clear  the  ground  for  a  great  dis- 
tance. At  last  he  said,  ' '  Go  home  now,  when  thou 
shalt  have  dug  up  some  food,  and  cook  it.  I  will 
follow  thee." 

Borevui  obeyed  and  went  home,  carrying  the 
heavy  bag  of  food  slung  from  her  head.  She  cooked 
a  great  pot  full,  and  then  went  to  the  bowl  of  water 
where  lay  the  livers  of  her  three  brothers.  Leaning 
over  the  bowl,  she  blew  gently  on  the  water,  and 
slowly  the  brothers  began  to  take  form,  until  at  last 
they  stood  before  her  alive  and  well  as  they  had 
been  before. 

When  Borevui  saw  them  thus  her  heart  was  filled 
with  joy. 

'  Eat,  my  brothers,"  she  cried,  and  set  before  them 
the  food  she  had  cooked. 

They  sat  down  at  her  word,  and  soon  made  an  end 
of  the  food.  Then  Borevui  cooked  some  stalks  and 
poor  food,  such  as  was  the  portion  for  the  pigs,  and 
laid  it  ready  for  her  husband.  And  it  came  to  pass 
that  when  she  heard  his  voice  at  the  door,  she  went 
out,  saying,  "Come  in,  my  lord,  and  eat." 

The  man  entered  the  house,  but  when  he  saw  the 
refuse  which  had  been  made  ready  for  him,  he  lifted 
up  his  voice  in  fury,  and  would  have  fallen  upon 
Borevui  but  that  her  brothers,  hearing  his  shout,  rose 
up  and  fell  upon  him,  and  slew  him.  Then  they  cut 
his  body  in  pieces  and  laid  them  in  the  house,  and 
they  set  fire  to  the  house  ere  they  left. 
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Then  they  took  their  dearly  loved  sister,  Borevui, 
home  to  their  own  village,  where  they  dwelt  in  safety 
for  ever. 

Now  let  us  break  a  piece  of  yam,  when  it  be  roasted, 
upon  the  head  of  Komeria,  for  the  tale  is  done. 


THE  MUD  PEOPLE. 

IN  the  old  days  men  lived  not  in  houses,  but  dwelt  in 
caves  and  holes  in  the  ground,  for  none  knew  how 
they  might  fashion  a  shelter  which  would  keep  out 
rain  and  sun. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  two  men  talking  idly 
together  agreed  to  attempt  to  build  some  shelter  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  where  their  families  might  dwell 
safe  from  sun  and  rain,  and  nevertheless  live  in  the 
light  of  day  and  not  in  the  dark  earth  as  heretofore. 

They  therefore  arose  and  each  went  his  way, 
neither  did  either  see  the  face  of  other  until  the  work 
was  accomplished.  Then  came  one  and  said  to  his 
fellow,  '' '  Come,  let  us  go  now  and  I  will  show  thee 
the  house  I  have  fashioned." 

And  they  went  both  together  until  they  came  to 
where  the  man  had  built  his  house,  and  behold,  it 
was  a  fair  sight  indeed.  For  the  man  had  taken  of 
the  long  grass  which  is  called  rei,  and  had  woven  it 
thickly  upon  a  frame  of  sticks,  so  that  no  ray  of  sun 
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nor  drop  of  rain  might  pierce  the  roof  or  walls  of  his 
house.  But  the  other  looking  upon  it  saw  that  it 
was  better  than  his  own,  and  set  about  to  decry  it, 
that  it  might  be  worthless  in  the  eyes  of  him  who 
had  built  it. 

'  This  then  is  thy  shelter,  brother,"  quoth  he. 
'  It  were  better  for  thee  and  thine  to  dwell  therein 
than  for  me  and  mine.  For  I  should  fear  greatly 
lest  perchance  the  sharp  rei  should  enter  my  eye,  and 
so  blind  me.  Moreover,  it  must  needs  be  that  it 
will  prick  thy  skin  and  cause  a  rash  to  rise  upon  it. 
But  come  now,"  he  said,  turning  away,  "and  I  will 
show  thee  mine." 

So  they  went  together  to  see  the  other  house. 
Now  it  was,  in  truth,  but  a  sorry  place,  for  its  builder 
had  taken  handfuls  and  plastered  it  over  the  light 
sticks  he  had  placed  in  the  ground.  And  the  man 
who  had  built  his  house  of  rei  spake  thus,  saying, 
"  What  wilt  thou  do,  brother,  when  the  rains  come  ?  " 

'  I  fear  no  rain,"  quoth  the  other  proudly,  and 
bade  his  family  enter  the  mud  house  and  dwell 
therein.  Then  did  the  other  man  depart  unto  his 
own  house,  for  he  was  vexed  that  his  words  had  borne 
no  fruit.  And  he  sat  therein  and  pondered  much 
what  he  might  do  in  order  that  the  other  might  know 
he  had  spoken  wisely.  And  as  much  thought  is  the 
mother  of  deeds,  in  the  morning  he  set  out  for  the 
mountain  where  the  great  lake  spirit  dwelt.  And 
there,  using  his  spells,  he  besought  Apogi  to  send 
forth  his  waters  and  to  cause  rain  to  fall  upon  the 
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earth.  Then  he  went  back  to  his  house  and  sat 
therein,  and  waited  to  see  if  Apogi  would  hear  his 
prayer  or  no. 

Not  long  had  he  to  tarry,  for  the  sun  was  yet  high 
in  the  heaven  when  the  rain  clouds  hid  it  from  the 
eyes  of  men,  and  heavy  was  the  rain  which  fell,  and 
the  man's  heart  was  glad,  for  he  knew  that  Apogi 
had  done  this. 

Now  it  had  been  but  an  idle  vaunt  of  the  man  who 
dwelt  in  the  house  of  mud  that  he  feared  no  rain, 
for  indeed  his  heart  trembled  within  him  as  great 

o 

drops  fell  and  his  walls  began  to  crumble.  Never- 
theless he  sat  on  and  did  not  stir  until  his  wife 
besought  him  to  seek  some  place  of  shelter  for  their 
little  ones,  who  were  wailing  at  their  mother's  knees. 
Then  he  rose  up,  and  taking  his  family  with  him  he 
left  the  house,  and  it  was  now  but  a  frame  of  sticks, 
for  the  mud  lay  upon  the  ground  in  a  pool  of  water. 
And  the  children  cried  aloud  as  they  followed  after 
their  father,  who  led  them  to  the  house  which  was 
built  of  rei. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  the  man  who  had  built 
his  house  of  rei  looked  forth  and  saw  them  as  they 
drew  nigh  in  the  rain.  And  he  hardened  his  heart, 
and  closed  the  doorway  of  his  house  and  waited  to 
hear  what  the  man  who  had  trusted  in  mud  would 
say.  And  he,  having  come,  beat  upon  the  closed 
doorway,  and  cried,  "  Open  to  me,  brother,  and  let  us 
in,  for  the  rain  is  great  and  my  children  weep  with- 
out." 
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' '  Nay,  brother,"  answered  he  from  within  the 
house.  "How  may  I  dare  to  do  such  a  thing? 
Will  not  the  sharp  rei  enter  thine  eye  and  blind  thee  ? 
Or  perchance  it  will  prick  the  skin  of  thy  children  and 
cause  a  rash  to  rise  upon  it."  Thus  was  the  man 
met  with  his  own  words,  and  had  nought  wherewith 
to  make  answer.  Sad  was  his  plight  and  that  of  his 
wife  and  children  as  they  turned  away,  and  the  wife 
of  the  man  who  had  built  the  house  of  rei  looking 
on  them  pitied  them,  and  besought  her  husband  to 
give  them  shelter.  He  therefore,  not  wishing  to  dis- 
please his  wife,  opened  up  the  doorway,  and  bade 
then  enter.  The  man  who  had  built  his  house  of 
mud  was  sad  of  heart  as  he  sat  in  shelter,  and  his 
head  cooled  with  shame  as  he  thought  of  his  empty 
boast.  When  therefore  the  rain  ceased,  he  set  him- 
self with  speed  to  build  a  house  like  unto  his  neigh- 
bour's, and  from  that  day  even  until  now  is  mud 
contemned  and  our  houses  built  of  rei  as  it  was  in 
the  beginning. 


WHY  WAMIRANS  ARE  FEW. 

I  WILL  tell  thee  now,  even  as  it  hath  been  told  to  me 
by  my  father,  how  it  is  that  we  of  Wamira  are  few 
while  the  tribes  in  the  west  are  many. 

In  the  old  days  there  lived  in  a  certain  village  a 
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woman  who  had  two  sons,  and  she  left  them  behind 
while  she  went  to  the  garden  for  food  to  cook  that 
they  might  eat.  Now  the  garden  was  far  away  from 
the  village,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  village  pigs 
were  many,  and  would  be  ever  eating  the  taro  if  it 
were  near.  So  the  woman  must  needs  be  long  away. 

The  children  desiring  to  play,  made  for  themselves 
spears  of  wood,  and  picked  some  berries  at  which 
they  aimed  many  times.  Now  it  befell  that  the  elder 
as  he  speared  at  no  time  speared  the  berries,  whereas 
the  younger  each  time  pierced  the  mark.  Then  was 
the  elder  wroth  with  his  brother,  and  turned  upon 
him  and  slew  him  with  his  spear,  and  laid  his  body  on 
a  shelf  in  the  house  and  covered  it  with  Nau  Oroto, 
the  great  earthenware  pot.  Then  fearing  to  be  in 
the  house  with  the  dead,  he  went  down  to  the  sea- 
shore. 

The  mother  of  the  children  at  the  garden  dug  up 
the  taro  she  wanted,  and  then  sat  in  the  shade  to 
make  it  ready  to  take  home.  She  took  each  piece 
and  with  a  sharp  pearl  shell  scraped  away  the  little 
roots  and  the  earth  which  was  upon  them.  Now  as 
she  thus  scraped  the  pearl  shell  slipped  and  cut  her 
finger,  and  she  was  much  afraid,  for  she  said  in  her 
heart,  "What  hath  befallen  the  lads  that  my  blood  is 
flowing?"  And  she  made  haste  home. 

When  she  entered  the  house  she  called  to  the 
children,  and  the  elder  came  at  her  call  from  the  beach 
where  he  was.  Then  said  she  to  him,  "Where  is 
now  thy  brother,  child  ?" 
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"Who  knoweth?"  said  he.  'I  have  not  seen 
him." 

The  mother  believing  him  to  be  playing  alone, 
went  in  and  peeled  taro  and  made  it  ready  for  the 
evening  meal.  Now  as  she  thus  did  the  dead  child's 
blood  dripped  upon  the  mat  near  to  which  she  sat. 
And  hearing  the  sound  of  the  drops,  she  looked  and 
saw  it  and  rose  up,  saying,  "Whose  blood  is  this?" 
And  she  lifted  Nau  Oroto  and  found  the  dead  body 
of  her  little  son.  Then  did  grief  make  her  heart 
hot,  and  she  called  for  the  elder  child  that  he  might 
tell  her  in  what  manner  his  brother  had  perished. 

'  We  were  spearing  berries,  mother,"  said  the  lad, 
''  and  my  brother  pierced  many,  whereas  I  had  pierced 
none.  Therefore  I  slew  him  with  my  spear." 

At  this  word  the  woman  arose  and  drove  the  lad 
from  her,  and  he  departed  from  the  village  and  fled 
far  away  to  the  west.  He  journeyed  on  and  on  until 
he  came  to  the  river  of  Magavara.  This  he  crossed, 
and  went  on  once  more  until  he  reached  another  river, 
which  is  called  Mai.  Near  this  were  the  people  of 
Dimadima  making  ready  for  a  feast. 

The  lad  went  towards  them  and  watched 
what  they  did.  Then  said  he,  'Cook  all  the  food 
which  I  see  here.  And  when  it  is  cooked  hide  some 
of  it  in  the  bush,  and  set  forth  the  rest  that  men  may 
eat.  I  go  now  to  bathe  at  the  river  ;  tarry  ye  my 
coming." 

The  men  of  Dimadima  did  even  as  he  had  said, 
and  waited  for  him  to  come  to  them  again. 
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Now  the  lad  when  he  came  to  the  river  again 
searched  until  he  found  a  hollow  piece  of  bamboo 
which  lay  there.  This  he  brake,  and  forthwith  much 
people  came  forth  and  stood  before  him.  Thus  did 
he,  who  had  taken  one  life,  repay  it  by  causing  many 
persons  to  live.  Then  he  bade  them  follow  him  to 
where  the  people  of  Dimadima  awaited  him,  and  they 
did  so  and  did  eat  of  the  food  which  had  been  pre- 
pared. Yet  though  there  was  much  food,  they  were 
so  many  in  number  that  some  after  they  had  eaten 
were  still  hungry.  But  as  for  the  men  of  Dimadima, 
they  ate  of  the  food  which  they  had  hidden  in  the 
bush,  as  the  lad  had  bidden  them. 

So  have  I  told  thee  of  a  surety  wherefore  there  are 
such  a  many  people  in  the  west.  Yet  if  the  lad  had 
but  turned  to  the  east  when  he  set  forth,  we  of 
Wamira  should  have  been  many  and  they  few  even 
as  we. 


THE  MAN  WITHOUT  HANDS  AND  FEET. 

IN  a  certain  village  lived  a  man  whose  name  was 
Waidudu,  and  he  had  neither  hands  nor  feet.  But 
that  mattered  the  less  in  that  he  had  two  brothers 
who  brought  him  food  each  day,  and  cared  for  him 
in  many  other  ways.  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  one 
day  they  went  forth  to  the  gardens  and  left  Waidudn 
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alone  in  the  village.  And  as  he  sat  in  the  house 
alone  he  heard  a  terrible  voice,  which  said,  'O  ye 
sons  of  men,  stay  now  in  your  houses,  lest  I  spear 
you!"  Waidudu  looked  forth,  and  saw  the  great 
and  terrible  Aidagagiogio,  who  was  decked  with 
leaves  and  who  carried  many  spears.  At  this  sight 
Waidudu's  heart  failed  him,  and  he  cried,  '  I  pray 
thee,  spear  me  not!" 

Then  said  Aidagagiogio,  'Come  out  then  and 
climb  a  coco  palm  that  I  may  have  dalo,  young  ones, 
to  drink." 

"Alas,  my  lord,"  said  Waidudu,  "how  may  I  do 
this  thing,  seeing  I  have  neither  hands  nor  feet?" 

'Let  not  your  heart  get  hot,"  answered  Aidaga- 
giogio, "  but  come  out  and  I  will  give  thee  my  hands 
and  feet,  and  so  shalt  thou  climb." 

Waidudu  feared  to  disobey,  and  came  forth 
trembling,  and  put  on  the  hands  and  feet  of  Aidaga- 
giogio which  he  gave  him,  and  began  to  climb  the 
coco  palm.  Then  was  he  much  afraid,  for  he  had 
never  tried  to  climb  before,  and  he  would  have  fain 
come  down  without  going  higher,  but  Aidagagiogio 
stood  beneath  with  spears  many  and  sharp,  and 
Waidudu  was  forced  to  mount  to  the  very  top. 

There  he  picked  many  coconuts  and  threw  them 
down  to  the  ground,  and  came  down  himself.  Then 
Aidagagiogio  took  back  his  hands  and  feet  and  set 
about  taking  the  husk  from  the  coconuts.  The  dalo 
he  cracked,  and  clasping  one  in  his  hands  held  it  high 
above  his  head  and  let  the  juice  flow  down  his  throat 
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until  the  nut  was  empty,  nor  did  he  close  his  lips 
until  he  had  drunk  all  the  dalo  which  lay  there.  Then 
he  scraped  the  flesh  of  the  nuts  and  ate  until  his 
hunger  was  stayed,  and  he  flung  the  husks  and  shells 
of  the  coconuts  in  the  doorway  of  Waidudu's  house 
and  departed. 

At  even  the  brothers  came  home,  and  Waidudu 
told  them  what  had  befallen  him.  They  took 
counsel  together,  and  then  said  to  Waidudu,  "If  he 
comes  again  go  up  the  tree  as  he  bids  thee,  but  take 
with  thee  a  conch  shell,  and  when  thou  art  at  the  top 
of  the  tree  blow  upon  it  loudly,  and  we  will  come 
and  slay  this  Aidagagiogio.  He  will  not  be  able  to 
harm  thee,  for  thou  wilt  be  in  the  tree  and  he  will 
have  no  hands  or  feet  wherewith  to  climb." 

So  Waidudu  did  as  his  brothers  had  bidden  him. 
On  the  morrow  Aidagagiogio  came  even  as  he  had 
done  the  day  before,  and  called  upon  Waidudu  to 
pick  him  dalo  that  he  might  drink.  And  he  gave 
him  his  hands  and  feet  wherewith  to  climb.  When 
Waidudu  reached  the  top  of  the  tree  he  sat  there  and 
waited.  And  Aidagagiogio  being  very  impatient, 
cried  out,  "Why  tarriest  thou?  Pick  my  dalo  and 
throw  them  down,  for  I  am  thirsty." 

'  Nay,"  answered  Waidudu,  ' '  but  I  will  cut  them 
off,  and  throw  them  to  thee."  But  this  he  did  not, 
for  he  blew  loudly  upon  the  conch  shell  he  had 
brought  with  him,  and  waited  for  his  brothers  to 
come  as  they  had  promised. 

Aidagagiogio  heard  the  voice  of  the  conch  shell 
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and  was  much  afraid,  for  he  had  neither  feet  where- 
with to  escape,  nor  hands  wherewith  to  fight  his 
enemies,  and  he  called  many  times  to  Waidudu  to 
come  down  and  to  give  him  his  hands  and  feet. 
But  Waidudu  answered  not  a  word,  and  presently 
came  the  two  brothers,  who  had  heard  the  voice  of 
the  conch  shell,  and  they  fell  upon  Aidagagiogio  and 
slew  him,  and  burned  his  body  until  there  were  but 
ashes  remaining.  Then  came  Waidudu  down  from 
the  tree,  and  Aidagagiogio  being  dead,  his  hands  and 
feet  remained  with  Waidudu,  so  that  he  was  now  like 
other  men,  and  he  and  his  brothers  rejoiced  greatly. 
Now  let  us  roast  a  yam  and  break  it  upon  Beia's 
head,  for  the  tale  is  done. 


GELARURU. 

THERE  was  once  a  man  who  had  two  wives,  and  one 
was  very  dear  to  him,  but  the  other  he  loved  not.  So 
it  came  to  pass  that  when  he  brought  home  gelaruru, 
which  is  the  spawn  of  the  flying  fish,  he  fed  with  it  the 
wife  whom  he  loved,  and  laid  by  none  for  the  other 
who  had  not  taken  his  heart.  When  therefore  she 
came  home  from  the  gardens  and  found  that  her 
portion  of  gelaruru  had  not  been  placed  for  her  she 
became  very  angry,  and  her  heart  grew  hot  within 
her.  And  when  upon  another  day  her  husband 
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treated  her  so  again,  she  fell  upon  the  wife  whom  he 
loved,  and  would  have  slain  her  had  not  the  man 
come  between  and  parted  them. 

Now  after  a  time  the  woman  whom  her  husband 
held  not  dear  gave  birth  to  a  son,  and  she  said  in  her 
heart,  '  When  my  son  is  grown  he  will  bring  me 
gelaruru."  And  the  child  grew,  and  each  year  the 
woman  thought,  'He  will  soon  be  big  enough  to 
bring  me  gelaruru."  And  many  times  she  said  to 
the  little  lad,  "  Soon  thou  mayest  go  over  the 
sea  and  search  for  gelaruru  that  thy  mother  may 
eat." 

Now  it  fell  upon  a  day  that  the  child  sat  alone  in 
the  house,  and  as  he  sat  he  bethought  him  of  the 
gelaruru  of  which  his  mother  had  spoken.  And  he 
arose,  and  sought  for  a  canoe,  that  he  might  go  in 
search  of  some  to  make  glad  her  heart.  When 
therefore  he  had  found  one  he  set  forth,  taking  with 
him  a  paddle,  but  forgetting  a  niutepo  wherewith 
to  bail  out  the  water  if  the  waves  should  grow 
big. 

Not  to  the  east  or  the  west  did  he  steer,  but  far 
away  to  the  north,  where  no  land  is.  And  as  he 
paddled  he  gazed  over  the  water  seeking  for  gelaruru, 
and  he  found  much  and  heaped  it  upon  the  canoe. 
Then  he  would  have  made  for  home,  but  Kariwabu, 
the  strong  east  wind,  blew  upon  the  water,  and  caused 
great  waves  to  beat  against  the  canoe.  The  child 
looked  at  his  feet  for  a  niutepo  that  he  might  bail 
out  the  water,  but  found  none.  Then  he  cast  the 
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gelaruru  into  the  sea  ;  yet  though  the  canoe  was 
thus  lightened,  the  waves  filled  it,  and  it  sank.  Then 
was  the  boy  in  the  water,  and  he  swam  and  swam 
until  both  arms  were  weary.  Then  being  worn  out 
he  sank  below  the  waves  and  was  dead. 

In  the  evening  the  man  and  his  two  wives  came 
home  from  the  gardens  and  called  to  the  child,  but 
he  gave  no  answer.  Then  with  fear  in  their  hearts 
they  searched  in  many  places,  but  found  him  not,  and 
his  mother  sat  upon  the  ground  and  wept  till  morn- 
ing. Then,  for  she  knew  what  was  in  the  child's 
mind,  she  took  a  canoe  and  paddled  swiftly  over  the 
sea  in  search  of  her  son.  Long  was  the  search,  and 
at  noon  she  found  the  canoe  in  which  the  lad  had 
started.  She  wept  much  at  the  sight,  and  forbore  to 
paddle.  Then  Lagina,  the  gentle  sea  breeze,  pitying 
her,  blew  on  her  canoe  and  carried  her  to  where  her 
son's  body  lay  upon  the  waters.  The  woman  raised 
it  and  kissed  the  face  of  her  dead  son.  Then  she 
lifted  him  into  the  canoe  and  covered  him  with  her 
skirt,  and  paddled  until  she  reached  the  shore.  Her 
husband  was  told  what  she  was  bringing,  and  he 
rushed  down  to  the  beach  with  his  spears  that  he 
might  kill  her.  '  Thou  hast  sent  my  son  to  his 
death!"  he  cried.  But  her  father  caught  her  in  his 
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arms,  and  took  her  home  with  him  after  that  the 
lad's  body  had  been  buried. 

And  that  night  all  slept  but  the  woman  whose 
child  was  dead.  In  the  early  morning,  ere  the  first 
bird  cried  to  its  mate,  she  arose  and  went  silently 
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out  of  the  house.  Under  a  chestnut  tree  she  halted, 
and  then  climbed  high  into  it.  For  a  moment  she 
tarried,  and  then  cast  herself  down  and  her  spirit  fled 
from  her.  Then  in  her  father's  house  great  was  the 
mourning  and  loud  were  the  cries  that  arose  as  she 
was  laid  in  the  earth,  which  had  but  on  the  day  before 
swallowed  up  her  son.  But  the  woman's  heart  was 
glad,  for  at  the  gate  of  the  under  world  her  child 
tarried  for  her  to  greet  her  as  she  travelled  the  long 
and  weary  path  that  leadeth  to  loloa. 


THE  THREE  SISTERS. 

IN  a  certain  village  there  lived  three  sisters,  and  it 
fell  on  a  day  that  they  went  a  fishing.  Now  as  they 
went  they  must  needs  walk  along  a  narrow  path 
until  they  reached  the  river,  therefore  they  went  in 
single  file.  By  and  by,  the  eldest,  who  walked  first, 
saw  a  snake  lying  by  the  path.  He  said  to  her,  ' '  I 
am  an  hungered.  Wilt  thou  chew  a  little  of  the 
food  in  thy  hand,  and  give  it  to  me!" 

'  That  will  I  never  do,"  quoth  the  girl.  '  Thou 
art  only  a  snake.  My  food  is  not  for  thee."  And 
she  went  her  way. 

Soon  came  by  the  second  sister,  and  the  snake 
seeing  her,  said,  "Wilt  thou  chew  a  little  food  for 
me  ?  I  am  an  hungered." 
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"Nay,  verily,"  said  the  second  sister.  '  Thou  art 
but  a  snake.  Let  me  pass."  And  she  also  went  her 

way. 

Last  of  all  came  the  third  sister.  The  snake  asked 
once  more,  "Wilt  thou  chew  some  food  for  me  be- 
cause I  am  an  hungered?" 

"  Yea,  I  will  chew  some  for  thee,"  said  she  at  once, 
and  sat  down  beside  the  snake,  fearing  nought.  Then 
she  chewed  the  taro  she  held,  and  made  it  soft  and 
fed  him  with  it.  After  a  space  she  said, 

"  Hast  thou  had  enough  ?" 

"It  is  enough,"  he  made  answer.  'I  am  no 
longer  hungry.  Whither  goest  thou?"  he  asked. 

"I  go  to  the  river  to  fish." 

"Then  will  I  tell  thee  somewhat,"  quoth  he. 
"When  thou  hearest  a  noise  in  the  heavens,  fish. 
But  at  the  second  noise  climb  the  hill."  Then  she 
bade  him  farewell  and  left  him,  wondering  what  his 
words  might  mean. 

Now  when  she  reached  the  river  she  saw  nought 
of  her  sisters,  for  they  had  not  tarried  for  her.  Then 
she  heard  the  voice  of  thunder,  of  which  the  snake 
had  spoken.  (This  is  the  tale  thou  askedst  of  me.) 
She  began  therefore  to  fish,  and  soon  the  basket  slung 
at  her  side  was  full.  Then  came  the  second  peal,  of 
which  she  had  been  warned.  She  fled  up  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  watched  while  much  rain  fell  and 
great  trees  were  swept  down  by  the  flood,  but  she 
stirred  not  until  the  storm  was  over. 

Then  she  came  down  once  more,  and  set  out  for 
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home.     On  the  path  lay  the  snake,  and  he  raised  his 

head  when  he  saw  her  coming. 

"Well,"  he  said,   "where  are  thy  companions?" 
"Alas!     where    are    they?"    she    made    answer. 

"They  must  have  been  swept  out  to  sea  when  the 


river  rose  in  flood." 


"No  doubt,"  quoth  the  snake.  '  Yet  if  they  had 
fed  me  when  I  asked  food  of  them  they  would  be  now 
not  dead  but  living." 

Then  the  girl  took  from  her  basket  fish  which 
were  large,  and  wrapped  them  in  a  green  leaf  and 
gave  them  to  the  snake.  And  he  held  the  little 
bundle  in  his  mouth,  and  crept  away  to  his  home  in 
the  bush. 

This  then  is  the  tale  thou  askedst  of  me,  and  if  it 
seem  folly  for  that  snakes  do  not  now  hold  converse 
with  men,  know  that  this  snake  of  which  I  have  told 
thee  was  "bariawa,"  and  spake  even  as  a  man. 

Moreover  there  is  the  snake  of  Kawakio,  which 
spake  twice,  and  Dubo,  the  snake  which  gave  fire  to 
the  sons  of  men,  but  of  them  will  I  tell  on  another 
day. 

The  tales  are  done. 
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